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ANCIENT IMPERIAL PALACE, 


CHINA AND 


{HINA has always been an object of 


most intense interest to the world. 
It has hitherto been to us an almost un- 
known region. Like a magnificent volume, 
covered on the outside with richest gilding 
and pictures, and promising to unfold many 
rare and excellent things, we have a few 
times glanced at its contents, but only 
glanced before it has been suddenly and 
ruthlessly closed, the pages we would 
fain examine being too “ celestial” to be 
scanned by “ barbarians.” True, we have 
a tolerably correct idea of its geographical 
outlines and limits, and have dim fancies 
about its stupendous wall, its porcelain 
pagodas, its earthenware towns, and other 
remarkable edifices; but ofthe aspect of the 
country, or the manners of the inhabitants, 
—how it was first settled, how many are its 
races, or what have been its dynasties,— 
our information is most limited. 
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the revolution at present progressing, and 
which has concentrated upon it the anxious 
gaze of the whole earth, is but little under- 
stood. Americans regard it with solici- 
tude and hope as an effort of the people, 
the national party, to uproot a dynasty 
which assumed the throne by something 
akin to the right of conquest; and Chris- 
tians everywhere are wondering what, if 
successful, will be its effect upon the 
interests of the kingdom of Christ. 
National pride and a love of the marvelous 
have so distorted the writings of native 
historians as to make them totally un- 
They date the beginning of their 
empire before the world was founded; 


reliable. 


their early sovereigns are all spoken of 
as giants, taller than the loftiest pagodas, 
and as possessed of miraculous powers, 
and gifted with a longevity compared with 


Even | which the life of Methuselah was but a 
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span It is doubtless one of the oldest 


empires in the world. Aecording to the 


native historians, the first mortal emperor | 


was Fohi, who is ealled “the son of Heav- 
en; but the empire really began with 
Yu-ta the Great. 
Noah, a very natural supposition certainly, 
well-attested fact that 
China was settled by one of the first 


Fohi may have been 
in view of the 


migratory tribes, formed by the dispersion 
of Babel, that | issed be yond the deserts 
of Central Asia. 
of Shen-si, 


Havi o taken possession 
which borders on ‘Tartary, 
they there laid the foundations of the present 
empire From the reign of Fohi and his 
immediate descendants to the prese nt time 
we usually count twenty-two dynasties, 
i. brief account of which we here com- 
pile trom various sources 

The first dynasty is ealled Kia, and 
commenced, about 2207 B. C., with the 
reign of Yu-ta. It continued four hun- 
dred and forty-one years, under seventeen 
emperors, the last of which, Kia, detested 
by his subjects, was driven from his throne 
and died in ignominious exile. The second 
dynasty began with Ching-tang, a modest 
prince, shrinking from the government, but 
called to it by the voice of his country. 
He continued to hold the scepter only at the 
urgent and oft-rey eated solicitation of his 
ministers 

This dynasty was continued for up- 
ward of six hundred years by thirty em- 
perors, and was terminated by the folly 
and vices of the last one. The third 
dynasty was ealled ‘Teheou, and continued 


some eight hundred and sixty years, during 





which thirty-five emperors reigned. The 
fourth dynasty lasted but forty-three years, 
terminating 203 B.C. 


and it was one of the most remark- 
able periods of Chinese history. One ot 
these emperors, Chi-hoang-ti, was a man 
LHe reduced 


the petty kings who had hitherto rebelled 


of unusual talent and energy. 


against the imperial power to a tributary 
condition, and thus secured internal peace. 
He also abolished their kingdoms, and gave 
in the stead of these honors to his relatives 
the privilege of wearing yellow, the imperial 
color. He next turned his arms against 
the T'artars—a portion of the warlike tribe 
ealled the Huns—who, according to the 
custom of the savage hordes of the North, 
to which they belonged, made frequent 
incursions into China for hunting and 
plunder. 

To keep off these invaders, the em- 
the north- 
ern frontier. a wall of immense height and 
thickness. 
every third laboring man in the realm was 


veror resolved to build, alor 
I 


1g 
To complete this mighty work 


detailed, and with most servile toil and 
seanty supplies was compelled to labor. 
This work, after the lapse of two thousand 
years, still stands, one of the wonders of 
the world. It extended one thousand five 
hundred miles from the sea to the remote 
province of Shen-si, running over moun- 
tains and across valleys, and spanning the 
rivers by arches. It was broad enough 
for six horsemen to travel abreast, and of 
such height as to defy all attempts to scal 


it. The exterior was of solid masonry, 


Bie am rus 
pail Rar 


During this brief 


period four emperors were on the throne, 
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which was filled in with dirt, and it was 
fortified by strong towers about three hun- 
dred feet apart, which were constantly 
garrisoned. It was certainly a most stu- 
pendous work, and merits well its title— 
The Great Wall of China. 

Chi-hoang-ti, or, as the word signifies, 
the first emperor, not satisfied with so 
to 
considered the founder of 


lasting a monument his fame, was 
ambitious to be 
the empire. ‘To secure this renown, he 
endeavored to Wipe out every of 


He ordered that all books 


vestige 
former history. 
and writings of every description should 
and so rigidly was this edict 
that 
death 


be burned; 


literary were 


enforced, some men 


put to for attempting to secrete 


valuable records. Several copies of the 


works of Confucius, and those of some 


other eminent writers, were nevertheless 
preserved, having been hid under the floors 
and behind the walls of different dwellings 
Chi-hoang-ti appointed his eldest son to 
succeed him; but, he being absent at the 
time of the emperor’s death, a younger son 
seized the empire, and caused his brother 
to be strang'ted. 
came unpopular by his neglect and volup- 


tuousness, an insurrection broke out, headed 


by Lien-pang, a freebooter, which, after 
many scenes of violence and bloodshed. 
ended in the death of the usurper, and 


Lien-pang ascended the throne under the 


title Kao-'T'sou. 


Thus began the famous dynasty of 
Ilan, which derived its name from the 
native district of its first sovereign. 


Most of the emperors of this dynasty 
were munificent patrons of learning, and, 
during their reign, paper, ink, and hair- 
The 


a long period made 


pencils for writing, were invented. 
for 


paper of papyrus, an article which had 


Kgyptians had 


been used also at Rome; and it is not 
known whether the idea was derived thence, 
or was, in reality, a Chinese invention. 
‘The Chinese paper, at all events, was mad« 
of bamboo, a gigantic species of reed or 
eane which reaches the height of ordinary 
trees, and which is used for almost every 


The 


pounded in mortars, mixed with silk and 


conceivable purpose. bamboo is 


other materials, and, being made into a thin 
it is spread out on a flat surface and 


The Tar- 


from the Chinese, 


paste, 
dried into what we call paper. 
tars borrowed this art 
substituting cotton, which was more abun- 


dant in their country, for the bamboo, as 


This usurper soon be- | 
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ITS RULERS. 
the Arabs subsequently did linen for both. 
The Chinese ink is in cakes, known com- 
monly in this country as India ink, and 
is applied with camel's hair pencils in- 
stead of pens. 

The dynasty of Han was on the throne 
of China when the Lord of Life and Glory 
uppeared among men, and when the Bud- 
dhist religion, of which the Grand Lama 
is the pope, and the leading doctrine the 
transmigration of souls, was introduced into 
that country. The last fitty years of their 
reign is celebrated for the “revolt of the 
yellow caps,” or the “ war of the three king- 
doms,” The 


empire was at this time ruled over by three 


as it Is sometimes called. 
princes of the line, but was involved in 


constant commotions, of which we know 
little, 


have swallowed up its history so com 


as Chinese romance and tragedy 
pletely that we cannot distinguish fiction 
from truth. 

This period of troubles is known as thi 
Heou-han, or sixth dynasty, although in 
reality not to be distinguished from that 
of Han. 
tempt was made to secure, by intermar- 
riage, &e., the friendship of the Tartars, 
who, notwithstanding the Great Wall, con- 


During these dynasties an at- 


tinued their predatory excursions. But 
these alliances, as will be seen, only 
prepared the way for future troubles. In 


the year 261 A. D. a descendant of Chi 
hoang-ti appeared, laid claim to the scepter, 
established his authority, restored good 
order, and thus began the dynasty of Tsin. 
Many of the late difficulties having arisen 
from the intrigues of women and eunuchs. 
he was ungallant enough to pass a celestial 
edict that “ women should not reign, o 
take any part in public matters.” 

Up to the period of which we now speak. 


the capital of the Chinese empire was at 


Hang-chow-fou, a large and wealthy cit) 
not far from Nankin, containing an im- 
mense population, chiefly engaged in the 


Like all 


Chinese cities it covered an immense arez 


manufacture of silk and cotton. 


as the houses were but one story high. 
and surrounded by gardens. ‘The imperial 
palace, of which we present a cut at the 
head of our article, was in the midst of 
extensive grounds, adorned with orienta! 
splendor, and surrounded by several mag- 
nificent temples. The first monarch of 
this 
government to Kai-fong-fou, another large 
city in the province of Honan, one of the 


new dynasty removed the seat of 
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most beautiful regions in China. This 
continued to be the royal residence until 
the time of the fifth monarch of this dy- 
nasty, called Quenti, who built a still more 
magnificent palace at Nankin, and there 
established his court Our cut of this 


building presents us with a full view of the 





PALACE, 


edifice, excepting that one-half of the 
immense tower 1n the background Is 
omitted, but exaetly corresponds to the 
half exhibited. 

But the splendor of his palace contrasted 
sadly with the emperor’s disquiet. A new 
invasion of the T'artars had spread terror 


~ 
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and desolation throughout the empire. 
The Tartar chieftain at last captured the 
emperor, and obliged him to be his servant 
at table, finally putting him to a most 
His son was also captured, 
and the 
menial office of carrying his conqueror’s 
Another 


cruel death. 


after performing for a while 


parasol, was at last beheaded. 
of the family, however, was proclaimed, 


and the Tartars were driven out. ‘This 
dynasty was continued until A. D. 420, 
when a revolted general seized the im- 


perial power and began the dynasty of 


Song, the eighth in order. 


Of the next six dynasties we cannot 
speak in this article. ‘They succeeded 
each other in vigor and promise, but 


gradually declined and passed away, most 
of them in violence, leaving little worthy 
of record. Letus but say that Tait-song, of 
the thirteenth, was one of the most renowned 
of the Chinese emperors. He wasa father 
to his people, the friend of the poorer 
of the and 


During his reign it is said that 


classes, the promoter arts 
sciences. 
eight thousand students were annually in 
attendance at the imperial institute, and 
some Christian missionaries were admitted 
to China, and permitted to build a chapel 
and preach the gospel. As a relic of this 
period, the Jesuits have claimed that, on 
their admission to the empire ten centuries 
afterward, they found a stone monument 
on Which was chiseled, in Syriac characters, 
an abstract of the Law of Moses and the 
names of seventy-two preachers. The 
inode of making the fine porcelain called 
chinaware was during this 
and the celebrated Han-lin College 


discovered 
reign ; 
was established, consisting of forty mem- 
bers, from which the Ministry of State are 
chosen, by an examination into their capa- 
bilities. At this time also was introduced 
the 
children, to prevent their growth. 


custom of binding the feet of female 


As was most commonly the case, this 
per iod of prosperity was succeeded by de- 


cline, anarchy, and rebellion, which intro- 
duced the fifteenth dynasty with the reign 
of Chwang-tsong, a general whom the 
Eastern Tartars aided in seizing the em- 
pire. Ife proved a worthy ruler, and 
during his reign block-printing was in- 
vented, and the arts encouraged. In re- 


turn for their services, the Tartars obtain- 
ed a grant of a large territory in Pe-chee- 
tribute, thus 


lee and an annual 


their first 


gaining 


The 


firm footing in China. 
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empire now declined more and more—the 
encroachments of the Tartars continually 
By treaty and by conquest 
the y soon became possessors of large ter- 
ritories even within the Great Wall. In 
1234 the Mongols, or Western Tartars, on 
the one side, and the Chinese on the other, 
attacked the Kin, Eastern ‘Tartars. 
After terrific bloodshed, the power of the 
Kin passed mostly into the hands of the 
Mongols ; but the remnant of this people 
became the Mantchu Tartars, who, four 
centuries afterward, conquered all China. 
Genghis Khan, the Mongol chief, by whom 


increased. 


or 


these wars were conducted, left his son 
Kublai in possession of most of the North- 
He was a man of great 


ern provinces. 
energy and talents—a warrior and a states- 
man; and, coveting the scepter of all 


China, with a large army he began his 
progress to the imperial city. At his ap- 
proach, the court fled in the utmost con- 
sternation to some vessels lying in the 
river; and being pursued, one of the no- 
bles seized the infant emperor, and jumped 
with him into the sea, followed by the 
Thus 


the ‘Tartar sovereign was left in undisputed 


empress and all the chief ministers. 


possession of the throne. 

The new emperor fixed his seat of gov- 
ernment at Pekin, where he built a palace 
of unrivaled magnificence, which has been 


He 


adopted the laws, customs, dress, &c., of 


glowingly described by Marco Paulo. 


the Chinese, and governed with great wis- 
dom and moderation. Such was his sue- 
cess as a ruler, that the people not only 
became reconciled to the Tartar sway, but 
actually loved and gloried in Kublai Khan. 
During his reign, the public works of 
China were greatly improved, and with a 
more liberal policy, Matteo and Nicolo 
Polo, the famous European travelers, were 
The last of this Tar- 
tar race was Shunti, a miserably effeminate 


admitted to China. 


and voluptuous prince, who ascended the 


throne in 1331, and reigned thirty-five 
years. ‘The vices of this monarch served 
but to awaken in the Chinese all their 


prejudices against the Tartars, and an in- 
surrection broke out, headed by the cele- 
brated General Choo, who entered Pekin 


in triumph, and was proclaimed emperor 
under the title of Tait-soo, and became 
the first of the Ming dynasty, establishing 
his court at Nankin, as more favorably 
situated to keep off the Tartars. 
and his ministers fled into Tartary. 


Shunti 


While 
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Ming dynasty was in power, ‘Tamer- 
remarkable for 


the 
lane, a ‘Tartar chief, as 
prowess as Genghis Khan, set out to at- 
but dying on his way, 
At 
time a new impulse having been given to 
of America, 
The 


Portuguese and Dutch were the most en- 


tack the empire 


luckily this 


the (*hinese escaped. 


navigation by the discovery 
Muropean ships first visited China. 
J I 


terprising of these adventurers, and the 
established themselves on 
Macao > 


le their en- 


former actually 


the borders of China, at and, 


through them, the Jesuits mac 


trance into the empire. During the reign 
ot Wanlie, the thirteenth of this dynasty, 
Mantchus made frequent 


he at 


the irruptions 


upon t empire, and just the time of 


his death war had been formally declared. 


In a few months the Tartar chief also 
died, leaving as his successor Tien Song, 


the 
W hey-tsong. 


new 
The 


who continued the war against 


Chinese sovereign, 


whole nation was now in a state of 


irehy and confusion. Rebellion sprang up 


i every province. The boldest of the 
nsurgent leaders, Li Kong, aspired to the 
mperial dignity. He began his mareh 


toward Pekin, which city he took by strata- 
| | ving first his daugh- 
then left Li 


ion of the imperial power, and most 


rem—the emperor, stabl 


ind himself, Kong in 
of the nation submitted to his sway._ 

\ Chinese f of 
W oonsankwei, having a considerable army 
still held with 
fortified himself 
lila ¢ This 


was soon besieged by the usurper, who 


general, by the name 


inder his command, out 


dete rrlne dl bravery, and 


ity on the confines of ‘Tartary. 
; * 4) 
ssion, been guilty of the 


hid, sine his ACCt 


most revolting ecruelties. Enraged at the 
bstinacy of Woonsankwei, the tyrant 
tused the aged father of that general to 


ht loaded with chains to the walls 


| son that, if he 


ve brou LU 


and notified t 


of the city, he 

did not at onee surrender, the old man 
would be instantly put to death. The son 
ippeared upon the wall, and upon his 
knees, while tears streamed down his 


cheeks, he heard the commands of his pa 
rent never to acknowledge the usurper as 
and the words were searce- 


before his head 


This horrid sight inspired 


is sovere 


lon ¢ 


uttered, was severed 


from his hody 


Woonsankwei with a new thirst for venge- 
ince. Ile made peace with the Mantehu 
Tartars, and with their aid soon drove 
Li Kong from the capital. The Tartar 


chief resolved to retain the rovernment for 
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himself, and thus began, A. D. 1644, the 
twenty-second dynasty, which is still on 
the throne. 

As before, the people generally submit- 
rule of the 
their 


cheerfulness to the 
Tartars, who, doffed 
customs, becoming, in the main, Chinese 


ted with 


indee d, own 


in their manners, and habits, and modes of 
dress; the Chinese, of course, retaining 
their own peculiarities. One exception, 
however, was made most humiliating to the 
natives. They were compelled to divest 
themselves of their thick raven hair, and 
adopt the Tartar fashion of a long-plaited 
tail hanging from the crown of a shaven 
head. These tails, so dreadful to the Chi- 
nese at first, have since become greatly es- 
The reign of Shun-che, the first 
that of 


teemed. 
emperor, was wise and politic ; 
Kang-hy, the second, was of great chivalry 
and popularity. During his reign, the 
English obtained a permanent footing in 
China. They were at first received can- 
tiously, the Mantchus fearing they might 
unite with the Chinese to dethrone them; 
ut their trade steadily advanced, until, in 
1699, the East India Company were al- 


factory at Canton. 


lowed to establish a 
Under several emperors of this dynasty 
China still advanced, until it reached some- 


thing like the glory it had under Kublai 


Khan, and intercourse was first had be- 
tween the courts of China and Great 
Britain. It is true, wars now and then 


broke out ; one with the Burmese, another 
with the Maou-tse, a wild, uncivilized peo- 


ple dwelling in the mountains, who not 


only refused to acknowledge the Tartar 
rule, but were constantly making predatory 
incursions upon the lower countries. But 

all the emperor was successful. The 


in 
empire, at last, began to decline under the 
rule of Kia King, who ascended the throne 
inl795. He 


in his life, superstitious and idolatrous in 


was loose and intemperate 


the extreme, and the country became the 


ready prey of robbers and revolutionists. 
In 1820, hurried to his grave by his ex- 
if he 


not by assassination, died, 


cesses, 


and his second son, Taou-K wang, the late 
emperor, took the scepter. 

This monareh had neither the talents 
of his grandfather, nor the vices of his 


Ife sought to restore peace and 


Formidable re- 


father. 
prosperity to the empire. 
bellions were quelled, both among the dis- 
been annexed 

} 


= 


tant ‘Tartar tribes that had 


to the empire, and among the still unsu 














dued mountaineers, and a formidable one 
which arose in the Island of Formosa, in 
1832. 


for the quarrel with the English. 


But his reign is chiefly memorable 
We 
cannot now trace the origin of this opium 
war. Its history is so recent, that it must 
be somewhat familiar to our readers. Suf- 
fice it to say, the English entered into the 
heart of the country, demolishing fortresses, 
capturing cities, and actually appeared 
before Nankin itself, previous to signing 
the treaty 
The pride of the Chinese was humbled by 


which terminated hostilities. 
British cannon, and a feeling of great dis- 
satisfaction arose throughout the empire 
that Taou-Kwang should have permitted 
‘ barbarians *—a little nation that they had 
been accustomed to think of as being under 
infinite obligations for the privileges of 
trading with them—thus to intrude, unbid- 
den, upon “ celestial” ground. 

The opening of five ports to the British, 
and the cession of Hong Kong to them 
forever, increased the clamor against the 


emperor. This feeling of discontent was 
further fomented by the subsequent con- 
duet of Ki-in, the minister who had 
negotiated the treaty with the British. 


His disposition to be on friendly terms 
with foreigners awakened a suspicion of 
his patriotism. The most absurd calum- 
nies were circulated, and numerous pla- 
cards served to excite the populace against 
him. From one of these we extract the 
following :— 
carnivorous mandarins have hitherto 
connived at all that those English bandits have 
done against order and justice, and five hun- 
dred years hence our nation will still deplore 
ition. In the fifth moon of this year, 
more than twenty Chinese were killed by the 
strangers: their bodies were thrown into the 
river, and buried in the be lly of the fishes; but 
our high authorities have treated these affairs 
as if they had not heard speak of them. They 
have considered the foreign devils as if they 
gods, taken no account of 
Chinese than if they were dogs’ meat, and have 


“Our 


its humili 


were have more 


despised men’s lives like the hairs that are 
shaved off the head. Thousands of persons 
have lamented and been indignant; grief has 


penetrated the marrow of their bones,” &c., &e. 


In the 


crowing 


mean time the emperor was 
old. His government had lost 
its pristine vigor, and was most objec- 
tionable with the people. <A 
the 


tant mountain districts, and everywhere, 


rebellious 


feeling was on increase in the dis- 


indeed, the old prejudice against the Tar- 


tars began to revive. Such was the state 
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of things when, on the 26th of February, 
1850, due proclamation was made with all 
the usual ceremonies that Taou-Kwang 
had breathed his last. The present em- 
peror quietly took possession of the empty 
throne, assuming the title of Hien-foung, 
Great 


expectations were excited in all parties 


which signifies comple te abundance. 


by his accession. 

For a season all parties were disap- 
pointed by the entire inactivity of the em- 
peror; but in a few months, as if arousing 
from stupor, he at once dismissed the old 
and tried ministers of Taou-Kwang, and 
selected his advisers from their most vio- 
lent opposers, and the bitterest enemies of 
the Europeans. Searcely had this act 
been done before the first news came of a 
revolt in the distant province of Kouang-Si. 

The most diligent preparations seem to 
this The 


“ Triad,” a secret society spread over all 


have been made for revolt. 
China, had existed for years, having for its 
chief object, it is believed, the destruction 
Means were there- 
the 


It was said, 


of the Tartar dynasty. 
fore accessible to give currency to 
most extraordinary rumors. 
for instance, that an ancient prophecy had 
fixed the year 1851 for the reestablish- 
ment of the Ming dynasty. It was also 
said that a sage who lived under the last 
emperor of that race had preserved his 
standard, and it was generally believed 
that whoever unfurled this standard in the 
of the army the 
throne ; and now it was said that these 


midst would remount 


insurgents at Kouang-Si marched under 
this miraculous banner. Kouang-Si was 
the 


It was a distant district in 


well chosen for beginning of this 
insurrection. 
the south-western portion of the empire, 
mountainous in the extreme, singularly pic- 
turesque, and utterly inaccessible. The 
bold independent, had 
never tamely submitted to the Tartar yoke, 


their 


inhabitants, and 


and heads had never been shaven. 
They were a fearless, hardy, vigorous race, 
well eaiculated to bear the fatigues of war. 
Here the revolutionists had wisely deter- 
mined to begin their work. They resolved, 
in the first place, to mark the date of their 
enterprise by the erection of a religious 
monument. Laborers began to dig for its 
foundation in decomposed rock, which 

to the pickax. When 
but a few feet below the surface they 


yielded readily 


came to hard and heavy lumps, which on 
investigation 


proved to be silver ore. 
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TIEN-TE, 


THI 


[his providential bank supplied the army 


with means for beginning operations, and 
gave to them, of course, a fresh impulse. 
The Chinese papers now began for the 
first time to speak of the insurgents, but 
only as robbers, that the Chinese figers 


would soon de stroy. They, in the mean 
time, began their march in triumph, towns 
and cities vielding cheerfully before them. 

Tien-te, 


shrewdly 


the pretender, who had been 


kept in the background, began 


now to be more freely spoken of by his 
adherents ; and he is deseribed as being 
twenty-three years of age, grave and mel- 
ancholy, and very reserved, communi- 


eating with those around him only to give 
orders. His complexion is that of 


impassible gaze seems to probe the depths 


them 
the southern Chinese—a saffron tint. 
of the human soul. He commands rather 
by suggestion than by direct dictation. In 
a word, he has the silent reserve of a 
man who has reflected a great deal before 
communicating his projects to any one. 

Tien-te 


have cut off their tails, and let the whole 


The per who surround 


SOnS 


of their hair grow, which is an act of trea- 


hina; and, instead of the chang 


the 


son in 


buttoned at side, they wear tunies 


open in front. None of the officers wear 
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PRETENDER, 


upon their right thumb the pan-tche, that 
archer’s ring which the mandarins so os- 
tentatiously display. ‘The emperor rides 
in @ magnificent palanguin, with yellow 
satin curtains, carried by sixteen officers. 
After ‘Tien-te’s palanquin comes that of his 
ot 
then his thirty wives, in gilt 


preceptor, borne upon the shoulders 
eight coolies; 
and painted chairs, and a multitude of 
servants and soldiers follow in fine order. 

The of the to be 


kept in excellent discipline, while that of 


army rebels seems 


the emperor is in great confusion. The 
pretender exercises a liberal and protective 
policy wherever his army goes; while 
Hien-foung. limited in his exchequer, 


levies everywhere the most oppressive 
tribute, and enforces its collection by bar- 
All this tends to alienate 


the people from the emperor, and to fan 


barous cruelties. 


the flame Ss of rebellion. 

But it is not our purpose to trace the 
progress of this rebellion, neither to dis- 
cuss its probable effect upon China, the 
We hope 


and pray that the gates, so long barred 


world. or the cause of Christ. 
against the gospel, may be thrown wide 
open, and that this mighty empire will 
soon be numbered among “ the kingdoms 
of our Lord and his Christ.” 














BOHEMIAN GLASS. 


SPIRLINGSTEIN, 


BOHEMIAN 


TINHIS beautiful article is manufactured 
| in various places throughout Germany, 
most largely amid the very mountainous 
districts of Bohemia ; 
however, is made in Bavaria and sent to 
Bohemia, The 
materials from which the glass is formed 


some of the best, 


and thence exported. 
consist chiefly of the same as those used 
in England; the manufacturers themselves 
seem to believe that there is no difference 
except in the proportions of the materials, 
and in the fuel, which is exclusively wood, 
and produces, by a little attention, a more 
constant and intense heat than can be pro- 
duced by any coal; the feeding of the fur- 
nace with the latter material, they say, 
always creates a change in the temperature 
detrimental to the fluid above, and never 
sufficiently intense. ‘The wooded moun- 
tains of Bohemia are entirely inhabited by 
a population whose industry, morals, hos- 
pitality, and kindliness of manners do 
honor, not only to this rich and beautiful 
the whole human race. 
are pure Germans, not of Sclavish 
the 


kingdom, but to 
They 


origin, and German dialect alone is 


to his race. 


GLASS. 


spoken. Unlike every other manufacturing 
district I have ever visited, they retain 
unimpaired all their rural and primitive 
virtues. Clean to a proverb in their 
houses and persons, hospitable and amiable 
in their manners, simple in their habits, 
cheerful and devoted in their religion, they 


| form, perhaps, the happiest community in 


the world. In passing through the coun- 
try, a stranger would never find out that 
he was in a manufacturing district, but 
might fancy himself in the green valleys 
of a partly pastoral, partly agricultural 
people. Thickly inhabited, the beautiful 
little cottages, clustered into villages, or 
scattered along the glens, or sides of the 
hills, are embowered with fruit-trees, and 
encircled with shrubs and flowers, which 
each cottager cultivates with a zeal peculiar 
On every side rich fields of 
grain or pasture stretch out like a vast 
enameled carpet between the hills, which 
are clothed in dense forests of spruce, fir, 
pine, and beach, filled with deer, roe, and 
caperealzie ; they extend in every direc- 
tion, far beyond the reach of the eye, one 
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vast cloud of verdure. ‘The fabriques, or 
factories, ¢ 
dle of one 
which ean only be known by going from 
house to house. So elosely is each hid in 
its own fruit-bower, and so surrounded by 


hriyt 
snruds 


and flowers, that the eye can only 
pick up the buildings by their blue smoke, 
or geta glimpse of them here and there as 
thus of 


are elongated to three miles, forming the 


advance - some the v illage s 


you 
most delicious walk along its grassy road, 
generally accompanied by a stream, always 
overhung by a profusion of wild-flowers, 
the mountain-ash, and weeping-birch ; 
many of the former only to be found in our 
gardens. 


It has a very picturesque effect to see 


the inhabitants of these villages with their 


simple costume; and if it rains, their 
umbrellas, often of rich colors like their 
glass, scarlet, green, and deep crimson, 


with beautiful ruby, emerald, or turquoise 


handles; not such as a stranger might 


suppose a gaudy glass bauble, but rich and 
massive, and having all the appearance of 


the solid gold and gem-studded handles 


of the oriental weapons. 

The fabrique is built like the rest of the 
in 
ts 


them 
of 


cottage ind only differs from 


ind 


chimney, which, emitting only wood-smoke, 


size, the shape and height 


has none of the dense sulphuric cloud which 


ind poisons the neighborhood of 


blackens 


coal-fed f 


it is never that ostenta- 


ictories ; 






which the 


mixing 


the finishir 
furnace is 
the 
if 
our Higchl 


contra 


on the 


tracing the exquis 
beautiful 


the se 


In 


ire placed generally in the mid- | 
of these villages, the extent of | 


Nothing is done i 
the 
polishing, A&C... 


Ww ToC 


l le Ss of the 
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tious building for whose magnitude and 
embellishments the public are obliged to 
pay, in the increased charges on its pro- 
ductions. The glass fabriques of Bohemia 
are all sinall, in fact only one large apart- 
ment, in the center of which is the furnace, 
a circular structure divided into eight com- 
partments, containing the melted metal for 
as many colors; one man and a boy are 
stationed at the door of each compartment, 
the fluid 


pipe, the latter to hold the wooden mold 


the former to extract with his 
in which the article is blown and shaped. 
The number of hands employed in an 
Kight 
it 
the molds; 
XC. ; 


two 


ordinary fabrique are: men who 
the metal, take 
it 
the molds, 
Xe. ; 
laborers. 


The of the 


composed, as far as can be ascertained, 


from the fire, 
eight help to 
to the 


work in 


and blow in 


hold 


metal, 


four stir 


breakers; four day- 


materials which glass is 


and they seem to make no secret of it, 
I in 


appear to be the same as those in use 


England ; they say they derive their per- 
mode of mixing and 
Thus the principal 
Sand, 


fection from their 


burning the material. 


component parts are ‘— chalk, pot- 


ash, brimstone, arsenic, mixed with various 


} 


by the principal; Uran 


nicke l 


oxyd, chrome oxyd, minium, tin oxyd. 


colors, re culated 
oxvd, cobalt oxvd, coppre oxvd, 
The gold used in ornamenting the glass 
dissolved in 


oil 


dueats, 


ser:) 


the 
d, 


is from purest 


strong ac! (artz was the with 


& a4 ity Fi 
= Na Pd 
Wy 
| 
. ‘ 
sy “~ 





colors are mixed is of turpentine, (harz Ohl.) 


n most of the blowing fabriques but 
for cutt g 


used. All 


izes by which the 


material and coloring; and in 


from three to six wheels are 


s on in the little cott 


surrounded, and with which the valleys and 
hills are studded; here you find, within 
eted chambers of these small block-houses, 


ground-flat, standing on an earthen floor like 


ind cottages, an artist of the first ability, 
ind flowers which we see 


scrolls 


te 


works of art, and which are | 
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formed by men bearing all the appearance 


of simple cotters, but whose hand sweeps 


free and eareless over the glass with 
the confidence and ease of an expe- 
rienced artist, seldom being provided 


with more than two very ordinary look- 


ing brushes, a small one and another a 
size larger, and working frequently with- 
out any pattern, or indicating lines upon 
the glass they are painting; but, perfect 

wreaths, 
the 


facility as one traces a name upon the 


from habitude, the scrolls, and 


and flowers come out with same 


dewy pane of a window. Often the whole 
family are brought up from childhood in 
painting and in drawing on glass, and thus 
producing a race of hereditary artists ; 
boys from thirteen and upward are em- 
vorks in this 
the 


ployed in the most delicate 


venre of art. Each cottage where 
painting and gilding go on is provided 
with a small oven, into which the glass is 
in the colors, where it is kept 
the 


when they go 


. } 


| it to bake 
i lay and 


or a allowed to cool down; 


white figures and flowers, 


into the oven, are of a dark chrome color, 


but come out pure white, as will be ob- 
served on examining any glass on which 
flowers of this color are painted ; the gold, 
also, when laid on, is of a dead brown, and 
when burnt in is polished, generally by 
The gold in many 


instances is left unpolished, and only the 


women of the family. 


rs are burnished, which give 


Sst ilks ind fibre 
in excellent effect. It is most intere sting 
to co from one cottage to another: in one 


} 


you are amazed by the exquisite paintings 


silver, and colors; in another, the 
all those beautiful 


lily, bell-flower, octagon, and star-shaped 


in gold, 
cutting out leaf-work, 
vases, which is done not only by men, but 


In one 


by their children, girls and boys. 


eottage I was particularly struck by a 
man, his two daughters, and son, sitting at 
is many wheels, cutting the most elaborate, 


the 


merely turned over bell-vases, those beau- 


but delicate figures: shaping, from 


tiful varieties of lily and flower-indented 
lamps for suspension, and vessels for hold- 


ing bouquets; tracing the scrolls, stalks, 


and fibers with the same ease as the bare- 


footed wife and mother prepared their 


supper in the wooden bowl on the earth- 


floor behind them ; 
apartment for the 


kitchen, yet all 


for there was but one 
fine arts, the nursery, 


and the was neatness, 


cleanliness, and order: while on 


pertect 


I 
the long beam which formed the sill of the 
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GLASS VASE, 


three mullion windows was arranged a 
number of glass objects in the glorious 
colors of Bohemian art—ruby, emerald, 
topaz, chrysopras, turquoise ; with pure 
crystals, which, richly cut, reflected, like 
a rainbow, the gems by which they are 
surrounded. In another cottage in Stein- 
schonau I was much pleased with the 
designs which two young men were paint- 
ing, both in gold and colors; of which the 
superior 


former were scrolls of a 


character, and the latter, flowers, butter- 


very 
flies, and insects. I questioned one of the 
men respecting the forms and characteris- 
tics of those he was painting, and which 
were beautiful Natural 
History ; brought me in, from a 
little bed-room, or rather closet, two boxes 


illustrations of 


when he 


full of exquisitely-preserved specimens of 
a great variety of native insects, which he 
had collected in his leisure hours, and ar- 
ranged himself, to assist him in his painting. 
The f the 


originals, both as to colors and character. 


copies were fac-similes 
Among these insects I observed a beautiful 
miniature crawfish, not so large as a shrimp, 
a native, also, of the streams in his neigh- 
borhood. So identified had these produc- 
tions of nature become with his imagination, 
that he was, at the moment I came in, 
painting some most correctly, without any 


It is impossible to 


specimen before him. 
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express the feelings produced by these 
people, so simple, so industrious, and, above 
all, so modest. They could not refrain 
from surprise at the admiration their every- 
day productions created in us; and these 
simple artisans would with difficulty believe | 


that their works were sought for, and thus 


valued, in all-powerful and wealthy En- 
gland, where they believe nothing is un- | 
known, nothing imperfect, nothing impos- | 
One visited an 
extraordinary 
has been driven by the force of 
that same genius to seek abroad, in France 


and Bavaria, (Munich,) food for his mind, 


sible! man whom | is 


genius, rarely to be met 


with ; he 


| and has 
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several 


brought back with him 
folio works of engravings from the best 
masters, from which he designs. Placing 
before him one of these works, a Raphael 
or a Rubens, he either copies the group, 
or composes from them to suit the form of 
his vase, which he thus embellishes with 
the most exquisite figures; his name is 
Charles Antoin Gunther. 


little block-house, as humble as the com- 


He lives ina 


monest of those above deseribed, on the 
declivity of a brae, by a small stream, on 
which stands the little scattered village of 
Steinschonau. It is composed of only two 


apartments below, of which his work-room 





HOME OF CHAKLES 


1S and which is not above ten feet 


one, 
square, with just space enough to hold four 
little lathes for engraving glass, at one of 


which he works himself, while the others 
are occupied by three boys, the youngest 
twelve-and-a-half years the eldest 
They all beautifully 


pieces laid down before them by Gunther, 


old, 


fifteen! engrave 


and which they follow with a faithfulness 


and spirit only to be believed on personal 


He was at work himself ona 


lnspection, 


| 
vase-goblet, of the shape of the usual green 


but which might contain a 


slass, 
g 


hock 


ANTOIN NTHER, 


bottle ; enriched 


by a group of Baechanalian Cupids and 


it was lapis lazuli blue, 


vine-leaves of his own composition, and 
worked with a spirit and freedom worthy 
of some of the masters by whose works he 
was surrounded. What struck me most 
was one of those ¢ xquisite little figures of 
Raphael's, in the 
** Madona del Sixto,” in the Royal Gallery 
at 
parapet, with his chin resting on one hand, 


his great picture of 


Dresden; the cherub leaning on the 


as he gazes on the Virgin. It is exquisitely 


drawn in pencil, a fae-simile, and pinned 
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on the wooden wall of the iver's vot- 


enol 


tage, immediately Opposite hisseat. Lask- 


ed him how he first traced on the glass the 


subjects which he was to cut; he replied 


by taking up a plain glass without any 


figure or indication on its surface, and 
isking me what subject I should like en- 
rraved. 


old 
pleased with a stag, he immediately ap- 


On my replying that, being an 


deer-stalker, [ should be very well 
plied the wheel to the glass, and in five 
minutes by my watch produced one of the 
most splendid, spirited animals [ever saw in 
the forest, and really worthy of Landseer. 
The stag is making a spring over some 
broken palings and rough foreground, and 
his action and parts can only be appreciated 
by those who have lived with the deer on 
the hill and watched them with the feelings 
of a hill-man, like Gunther, who has had 
opportunities of seeing the deer in his own 
native woods, where they abound. | 
brought this glass away with me, though 
in itself but an inferior article, merely as 
of what I had 

the 


and that, also, without a copy or anything 


a specimen seen 


this 


done by 


man in space of five minutes, 


to guide him on the smooth surface of the 


goblet. 
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I send you sketches of the artist and 
his dwelling; and as the portrait exhib- 
its, at the same time, his native costume, 


it will be in every manner the more in- 


teresting, and cannot fail to give a correct 


idea of the character of this Bohemian 
mountaineer. 

The sketch of Gunther’s house will 
also afford an idea of these Bohemian 


artisans’ dwellings, more so than any 


written description could do. | send you 


with it a drawing of another of these 
picture sque houses. 

There are two classes of persons en- 
gaged, on a large scale, in the exportation 
of Bohemian glass—the fabricant and the 
collector. Generally speaking, however, 
the latter is the direct exporter, and he 
also superintends the cutting, painting, and 
packing. The fabricant is more frequently 
engaged in furnishing the collector, and to 
a great extent, with the glass in its original 
and more simple forms as it comes from 
the furnace, and it is then cut and painted 
by the eottagers who surround the dwelling 
of the collector, so that many of these 
villages are entirely formed by the collector 
and his people. Others, em- 


ployed in the same way, cluster round the 


however, 
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fabrique but even their productions for 
collectors, who 
America, 
in, Turkey, Greece, England, &e. 
The all 


through the mountainous districts, whose 


the most part go to the 


have their correspondents in 


Sp 
Opa 


olass village s are scattered 


ridges, and summits, and upper ranges are 


covered with a forest, which extends forty 
or fifty miles in length, by thirty broad ; 
the 


glass cannot be brought to perfection but 


the fabriquants maintain that finer 


by wood-heat, and hence the glass fab- 
riques are only to be found in these vast 
of 


natural formations within this circle 


forests. One the most interesting 
is the 
voleanie rock, called * Spirlingstein,” which 
shoots up out of a little valley on the right 
bank of the Elbe, crowned with a shattered 
mass of natural towers and turrets which 
it is difficult to believe, till closely examined, 
the of feudal 


holds crowning the summits of so many of 


are not ruins one of those 


the hills in Bohemia. We walked up the 






valley to visit a fabrique of Chichorie ; in 
the way | remarked a little cottage, like 
th st, with its fruit-trees and garden, 
i 
Hi 
A) 
~~ 
{ 
: ' 
ye) 
~ f 
| 


j 
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j 

j 

OF | 
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but which had, in addition to its projecting 


roof and windows filled with flowers, both 


Bohemian class vases, ve- 


In pots and 


randahs in earved oak, the seroll-work of 


| which was quite classic, and the execution 


While 


this, the fabriquant who accompanied ine 


admirable. I stopped to examine 


remarked that the owners were makers of 
musical instruments. On inquiring of 
what kind, he replied a variety—violins, 
accordions, and others. I was met at the 


door by a man whose appearance was that 
of a simple cottager, and his manners in- 
dicated all the simplicity of rural life. He 
of his 


instruments, upon which he bowed, slightly 


was told that I wished to see some 


elevated his shoulders, and replied that he 


had nothing worth seeing, but would be 
happy to receive us, and showed us the way 


with that natural kindness and politenc ss 


which distinguish the peasants of this 
country. We followed him up a little 
earved-wood staircase, and he ushered us 


into a small, yet clean apartment, where, 
to my surprise, I found two rather large 
organs, sufficiently large for a moderate 


chureh. One was a peculiar instrument, a 


pan-harmonicon, invented by himself, with 


nd great facility and sim- 


lmproveme nts a 


plicity in tuning; it formed a concert ot 
the single organ, brass horns, and kettle- 


drums, having a double row of keys behind, 


so that the performer was masked by the 


instrument, which had a handsome front; 


the face of it could be removed, to show 
the whole interior of the mechanical ar- 
rangement 

The little chapels in the glass districts 
ire beautifully decorated with colored 
glass, the rich ruby lamps suspended be- 
fore the altars, with their ever-burning 
lamps, the clusters of prisms in the great 
central chandelher reflecting the ruby 
lights, and gold, and flowers from the altar, 
ire always—independent of any other 
feeling—subjects worthy the contemplation 
of the artist. All the vases for flowers 
which richly decorate the country churches 
are of native manufacture—ruby, emerald, 


irquoise, and erystal 


Lopaz, chrysopras ; turg 


full of the 
» much the delight and pas- 


chalices, rarest of those flowers 
which form s« 
f the inhabitants to cultivate, shed 
through their 


chapels, mingled with the incense which, 


time oO 


their delicious perfume 


renewed dayly, at morning and evening 


service, fills the buildings with perpetual 


fragrance 











CHRISTMAS AND THE POETS. 


CHRISTMAS 


Q' JME of the very gems of 
bh) our poetry—quaintly set, 
albeit they may be, in their 
old style—have been pro- 
duced in honor of the bless- 
ed nativity of our Lord, and 
the good old English house- 
hold festivities and hospital- 
ities of that beautiful 
holiday of Christendom. <A 
full them 
would 
\ classification of them has 
England by 


most 


compilation of 


swell into volumes. 


been made in 
some genial spirit; it pre- 
sents a rosary of sparkling 
jewels. There are no less 

than six principal divisions in this classifica- 
tion, including carols from the Anglo-Nor- 
man Period to the time of the Reformation; 
Christmas poe ms ofthe Elizabethan Period; 
Songs and Carols of the Time of the Civil 
Wars, the Commonwealth, (a dry time for 
them, by the way,) and the Restoration, 
(when they burst forth again like trumpets 
in an orchestra;) Christmas Verses of the 
Rig htee nth Cr ntury 3 Songs of the Nine- 
teenth century, &c. Under these general 
divisions are we know not how many sub- 
classes. such as Religious Carols, Boar’s- 
Head Carols, Carols in Praise of Ale, 
(foaming most lustily,) Carols in Praise 


of the Holly and the Ivy, the Wassail 
B iu l, &e ‘ &e. 
Here is one of the earliest 


of these poems and one of the 
best,—nearer four hundred than 
three hundred years old. It is 
from the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum :— 
“IN EXCELSIS GLORIA. 
“Wuen Christ was born of Mary 
free, 
In Bethlehem, in that fair citie, 


Angels sang there with mirth and 


In Excelsis Gloria! 
beheld 


“* Herdsmen these angels 
bright, 

To them appearing with great light, 

Who said, ‘God’s Son is born this 


Hl rht, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


‘* This King is come to save mankind 
As in Scripture truths we find, 
Therefore this song have we in mind. 


In Excelsis Gloria! 


AND 
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‘Then, dear Lord, for thy great grace, 
Grant us the bliss to see thy face, 
That we may sing to thy solace, 

; ‘Th Prcelsia Gloria!’ 


Simple, indeed, but good in its simplicity, 
is this. 

Most of the poets of the Elizabethan 
We 
present our readers with a brief one by 


period have left odes on Christmas. 


Drummond :— 
“THE ANGELS’ SONG. 


* Run, shepherds, run where Bethlem blest 
appears, 
We bring the best of news, be not dismay’d, 
A Saviour there is born, more old than years, 
Amid rolling heights this earth 
who stay’d ; 
In a poor cottage inn’d, a Virgin Mai a 


heaven’s 





—.. . 
5 
a > 
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There is He poorly swaddled, in manger laid, 

A weakling did Him bear, who all upbears, 
To whom too narrow swaddlings are our spheres ; 
Run, shepherds, run, and solemnize His birth, 
This is that 
with bliss, 
In which the power of Satan broken is; 


’ 


night, no—day grown great 


In heaven be glory, peace unto the earth. 
rhus through the the 
swam, 
And cope of stars reéchoéd the same,” 


singing air angels 


We 


good George Herbert; it is full of “* quaint 


give 


another of this period from 


conceits,” after the manner of the time, 
but glows and palpitates with his ardent, 


plous feeling :-— 


“Ant after pleasures as [ rid one day, 


My horse and I, both tired, body and mind, 
With full ery of affections, quite 
astray, 
I took up in the next inn [ could 
find ; 
There when I « ime, vhom { nd I 
but my dear, 
My dearest Lord, ex ng till } YJ 
‘the grief / 
Of pleasures brought me to him, ready y 
there NW Of 
To | I pas cers’ m 5 t Xf 
© Thou, whose glorious, yet contract ‘ 
ed light 
Wrapt it’s ma st nt a 
% manzer 
Sin I lark soul and brutish is 
t richt 
I in of all beasts be not thou 
b strange! 
Furr nd deck my il, that thou mayst 
uN 
A better lodgir than a rack or grave 
rl shepherds 5 ind shall I silent 
| 
My God » hymn for Thee? 
My l’s asl pherd t i flock it f I 
Of thou s, and words, and deed 
ll pastu 3 thy word; the streams, thy 
ora : 
Enriching all the place 
Shepherd and flock shall sin and all my 
P vers 
Outsing tl laylight hours. 
Then we will chide the sun for letting nicht 
lake up his pla und right: 
We sing ne common Lord; wherefore he 
sh vuld 
Himself the candle hold. 
I will go searching, till I find a sun 


Shall stay till we have done: 


A wil 


ing shiner, that shall shine as gladly, 


As frost-night suns look sadly. 
‘Then we will sing, and shine all our own 
day, 
And one another pay: 
His beams shall cheer my breast, and both so 


twine, 

fille’ hi : 

ill een his beams sing, and my music 
shine,” 





But amid all the English Christmas 
Minstrelsy, there comes forth from the 
period of the Commonwealth a resounding 
note like the thunder of a cathedral organ, 
that 
Moses describes as “ waxing louder and 
the awful tumults of 
It is John Milton’s grand 


or sublime trumpet-voice which 


louder” above 


Sinai. 


“HYMN TO THE NATIVITY. 
“Tr was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born « hild 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger 1 
Nature, in awe to Him, 
Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize 


ison then for her 


es: 


It was nos 


ith the sun, | lusty 


To wanton 


paramour 


, 
“Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air, 
lo hide her guilty front with innocent snow; 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly vail of maiden white to throw: 
Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities 


“ But He, her fe 


irs to cease, 
ek-eyed Peace ; 
ie, crown’d with olive green, came softly 
sliding 
Down through the turning sph re, 
His re udy harbinger, 
With turtle 


And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 


wing the amorous cloud dividing ; 


She strikes a universal peace through sea and 


land, 


‘*No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around: 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The heokéd chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was 
by. : 
“But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
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The winds, with wonder 
whist, 
Smoothly the waters kiss’d, 
Whispering new joys to the 
mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to 
rave, 
While birds of calm sit brood- 
ing on the charmed wave. 


“The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious 
influence ; 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warn’d 
them thence ; 

But in their glimm’ring orbs 
did clow, 

Until their Lord himself be- 
spake, and bid them go, 


‘And, though the shady 
gloom 
Had given day her room, 
[he sun himself withheld his 
wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 


[he new enlighten’d world no 
more should need: 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

ht throne, or burn- 

ing axletree, could bear, 


‘ The she } herds on the lawn, 





Or ere the point of dawn, 


Sat simply chatting in a rustic row: “Such music (as ’tis said 
Full little thought they then, Before was never made, 
That the mighty Pan But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
Was kindly come to live with them below While the Creator great 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, His constellations set, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. | And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 


And cast the dark foundations deep, 


‘When such music sw 
n such music sweet And bid the weltering waves their oozy chann 


[heir hearts and ears did greet, 


As never was by mortal finger strook ; ae 
Divinely-warbled voice | “ Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Answering the stringéd noise, } Once bless our human ears, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : | If ye have power to touch our senses 80 ; 
rhe air, such pleasure loth to lose, | And let your silver chime 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each Move in melodious time; 
heavenly close. And let the bass of heaven's deep organ blow ; 


And, with your ninefold harmony, 


‘‘ Nature, that heard such sound, Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy region thrilling, “ For, if such holy song 

Now was almost won Inwrap our fancy long, 

To think her part was done, Time will run back and fetch the age of gold; 
And that her reign had here its last fulfilling; | And speckled vanity 
She knew such harmony alone | Wili sicken soon and die, 
Could hold all heaven and earth in happier | And leprous sin will melt from earthly mold ; 

union. | And hell itself will pass away, day. 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering 


At last surrounds their sight } 

A globe of circular light, ; “Yea, truth and justice then 
That with long beams the shame-faced night | Will down return to men, 

array’d ; Orb’d in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 

The helméd cherubim, | Mercy will sit between, 

And sworded seraphim, |  Throned in celestial sheen, (steering ; 
(re seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, | With radiant feet the tissued clouds down 
Harping in leud and solemn choir, Heir. | And heaven, as at some festival, 


With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born | Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


Vou. III, No. 6.—MM 
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‘But wisest Fate says No, 
This must not yet be so; 

rhe Babe yet lies in smiling infancy, 
Chat 
Must redeem our loss; 


on the bitter cross 


both himself and us to glorify: 


first, to those enchain’d in sleep, 


Yet 
| 


he wakeful trump of doom must thunder 
through the deep. 
“With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and smouldering clouds 
outbrake : 
The aged earth, aghast 
With terror of that blast, 
Shall from the surface to the center shal 


When, at the world’s last session, 
The dreadful Judge 
his throne. 


in middle air shall spread 

And then at last our bliss 
Full and pe rfect is, 

But now 


The 


begins ; for from this h uppy 


old dragon under ground, 


In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway ; 
And, 


Swinges the 


wroth to see his kingdom fail, 


scaly horror of his folded tail. 





[he ora re duml 
N > or l le us hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving, 
Ap { his shrine 
Can no more divine 
With | vy shriek the steep of Delphos leaving 
No nightly tranee, or breathed spell 
Ins t} " eyed pr st from tl rophetie 
‘The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the r unding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 


1 
nius is with sighing sent; 

ven tresses torn, mourn. 
ht shade of tangled thickets 


Ihe parting ge 
With flower-inws 


lhe nymphs in twilig 
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“In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars and Lemures moan 
plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 


with midnight 


A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted 


chill marble seems to sweat, 


seat. 
* Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-batter’d God of Palestine; 
And mooneéd Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine 
The Libye Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the maids their 
Thammuz mourn. 
“And sullen Moloch, fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue 
In vain with cymbals’ ring, 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue; 
I'he brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 


Tyrian wounded 


‘Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove, or 
unshower'd eras 


green, 
Trampling the 
with lowings loud: 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest; 
Naught hell ul 
be his shroud ; 
timbrel’d anthen 


but profoundest 


| In vain, with 
| dark, 
} 1 he sable -stok d sorcerers be ir 
’ worship'd ark, 
‘He feels from Judah’s land 
The dreaded Infant's hand, 
he Bethlehem blind h 
dusky eyn ; 
Nor all the Gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 


rays ot 


Not Typhon huge ending in snaky 
twine 

Our Babe, to show his Godhead 
true 


Can in his swaddling bands contr 
the damned crew. 

when the Sun in bed, 

Curtain’d with cloudy red, 


* So, 


Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The tlocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fetter’d chost slips to his several grave ; 
And the yellow-skirted fays 
Fly afte r the night-steeds, leaving their moor 
loved ™ 
‘But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest; 
tedious should 


ize, 


lime is, our song here have 
ending: 
Heaven's youngest-teeméd star 
Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 
Her sleeping Lord, with handmaid lamp, at 
tending : 
And all about the courtly stable 


Bright-harness’d angels sit in order serviceable.” 
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After this thunder-burst of melody, as 
from within the gates of heaven, all other 
poetic sublimities on the subject must be 
tame. We shall not quote aay, therefore, 
but evoke a hymn to the season, tender as 
the voice of childhood. It is from Keble: 

“ CHURCH BELLS. 
“ Wake me to night, my mother dear, 
That I may hear 
The Christmas Bells, so soft and clear 
To high and low glad tidings tell, 
How God the Father loved us well, 
How God the Eternal Son 
Came to undo what we had done; 
How God the Paraclete, 


Who in the chaste womb form’d the Babe so 
sweet, 

In power and glory came, the birth to aid and 
greet, 


‘*Wake me, that I the twelvemonth long 
May bear the song 

About with me in the world’s throng; 
That treasured joys of Christmas tide 
May with mine hour of gloom abide; 
The Christmas Carol ring 

Deep in my heart, when I would sing; 
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Each of the twelve cood days 

Its earnest yield of duteous love and praise, 

Insuring happy months, and hallowing common 
Ww Lys. 

“Wake me again, my mother dear, 

That I may hear 

The peal of the departing year, 

O well I love, the step of Time 

Should move to that familiar chime: 

Fair fall the tones that steep 

The Old Year in the dews of sleep, 

The New guide softly in 

With hopes to sweet sad memories akin! 

Long may that soothing cadence ear, heart, 
conscience win.” 

With this sweet strain we may weil 
contrast the still sweeter, though more 
manly lines of Wordsworth, addressed to 
his brother. It is full of his fine, subtile 
spirit of religion and wisdom, and a beau- 
uiful example of his peculiar 
style i— 


* CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY. 


“The Minstrels play’d — their 
Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage 


eaves 5 
While, smitten by a lofty moon, 
The encircling laurels, 
with leaves, 


" 
thick 


Give back a rich and dazzling 
sheen, 
That overpower’d their natural 


green. 
“Through hill and valley every 
breeze ; j 
Had sunk to 
wings : 
Keen was the air, but could not 
freeze, strings; 
Nor the music of the 
So stout and hardy were the band 
That scraped the chords 
strenuous hand! 


rest with folded 


check 


with 


“And who but listen’d ?—till was 


paid 
tespect to every inmate’s claim: 
The greeting given, the music 
play ‘d, niane, 


In honor of each household 
Duly pronounced with lusty call, 
And “merry Christmas” wish'd 
to all! 
“© brother! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native 
hills; 
And it is given thee to rejoice : 
Though public care full often 
tills 
Heaven only witness of the toil 
\ barren and ungrateful soil. 


‘ Yet, 
mine, 
Hadst heard this never-failing rite ; 
And seen on other faces shine 
A true revival of the light, 
Which Nature and these rustic powers, 
In simple childhood, spread through ours! 


would that Thou, with me and 
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For pleasure hath not ised to wait “Yes, they can make, who fail to find, 
On these expected annual rounds: Short leisure even in busiest days ; 
Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate Moments, to cast a look behind, 
Call forth the unelaborate sounds, And protit by those kindly rays 
Or they are offer’d at the door That through the clouds do sometimes steal, 
That guards the lowliest of the poor. And all the far-off past reveal. 
* How toucl when, at midnight, sweep “ Hence, while the imperial City’s din 
Snow-mufled winds, and all is dark, Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 
To hear ind sink again to sleep! A pleased attention [ m ty win 
Or, at an earlier call, to mark, To agitations less severe, 
By blazing fire, the st That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 
Of self-complacent innocence, But fill the hollow vale with joy!” 
The mutual nod,—the grave disguise Here is a good old homely contrast to 
Of hearts with gladness orimming o'er; this splendid picture—from “ Poor Robin's 
And RINSED SERS CANS The Almanae,” 1700 :— 
For names once heard, and heard no more: 
Tear righten'd by the serenade “Now that the time is come wherein 
For t in the cradle laid. Our Saviour Christ was born, 
| ae rhe larders full of beet ind pork, 
And garners fill’d with corn; 
With ambient streams more pure and bright 
Than fabled Cytherea’s zon 
G ng before the Thunderer’s sight, * As God hath plenty to thee sent, 
Is to my heart hearts endear’d Take comfort of thy labors, 
I'he ground where we were born and rear’d! t it never thee repent 





Bear with me, Brother! 
Phat slights this passi 


If thee fond Fancy ever br 


From the proud margin « 


And Lambeth’s venerablk 


To humbler streams and g 











l teast hy needy neighbors. 
sure defense, : 
ylesome laws : “Tet fires in every chimney be, 
rodest sense rhat people they may warm them ; 
withdraws: Tables with dishes cover’d, 


Good victuals will not harm them. 





Mountains old 
wees “(Good eustoms they m iy be abused, 
quench the thought Which makes rich men so slack us, 
This feast is to relieve the poor, 


n, or condemns ; : a 
And not to drunken Bacchus. 


ought 
f the Thames, 
kaa We conclude with the good staunch 


reener bowers. words of Walter Scott :— 
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‘* Heap on more wood; the wind is chill; What dogs before his death he tore, 

gut let it whistle as it will And all the baiting of the boar. 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. o =) ° 9 ° ° 
ad 3 > ’ : There the huge sirloin reek’d; hard by 

And well our Christian sires of old Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas-pie ; 

Loved, when the year its course had roll’d, Nor fail’d old Seotland to produce, 

And brought blithe Christmas back again, At such high tide, her savory goose. 

With all his hospitable train. | Then came the merry maskers, 

Domestic and religious rite And carols roar’d with blithesome din ; 

Gave honor to the holy night: If unmelodious was the song, 

On Christmas-eve the bells were rung, It was a hearty note, and strong. 

On Christmas-eve the mass was sung. | Who lists may in their mummery see 

That only night in all the year | Traces of ancient mystery. . 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. ° o °° 6 © 

The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen ; | England was merry England, when 

The hall was dress’d with holly green; Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go | . 5 > 


To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open’d wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffd his pride ; 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, ia 
That night might village-partner choose: ONS eg & —— 


A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 























The lord, underogating, share \ 
The vulg ir game of * post and pair.” pe ys 
All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight Yu 2 
4 2 ‘i \ ¢ N\ 
And general voice, the happy night, Wa \ 
That to the cottage, as the crown, an { 


Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The tire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving man ; 
Then the grim boar’s-head frown’d on 


high, 
Crested with bays and ros mary. 
Wi ll can the ere n-garb’d ranger te ll 
How, when, and where the monster fell ; 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


MERICA as yet has produced nothing 
J very noteworthy in the shape of satiri- 
cal or humorous poetry, though we have had 
no lack of it, such as it is. For the last 
seventy or eighty years our bards have 
pertinaciously tried to be funny, but have 
only succeeded in making the crities so, 
at their expense. 

In the year 1772, or thereabouts, John 
Trumbull, one of our pioneer poe tasters, 
published a satire entitled The Progress 
of Duliness, (it did not belie its title.) and 
another entitled M’Fingal. The first was 
written to advance the cause of Education, 
(we sincerely hope it effected its object +) 
and the last that of Liberty, which was then 
in a doubtful state. We have never heard 
of any sane person reading either of these 
poems, though the last, which is written 
after the manner of Hudihras, is not with- 
out some clever lines. In 1793, while 
residing at Chamberry, France, Joel Bar- 
low, the once famous author of Thr 
Colomhiad, wrote (we had almost. said 
mixed) his Hasty Pudding, according to 
Dr. Griswold the most popular of his 
poems. In 1819, Halleck, as we have 
uready noticed in his life, published 
Fanny; and since then—we fancy not 


more than ten or twelve years ago—N. P 
Willis, the most elegant of our prose 
satirists, made a failure with Lady Jane, 
an unfinished satire in the style of Don 
Juan. 

Besides these, our principal writers in 
this line, Lowell, Benjamin, and Saxe 
have written and published satirical poems 
of various degrees of excellence. But not 
till we come to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
do we find much humorous poetry really 
worthy of the name, or anything more than 
a local or temporary reputation. In 
Ilolmes we recognize, we think, a genuine 
and original humorist—one whose works 
are destined to live after him. At any 
rate, such is our hope; and if anything 
that we can write will help to bring about 
a consummation so devoutly to be wished, 
it will only be a labor of love to write it. 

Oxuiver Wenpevtt Homes was born on 
the twenty-ninth of August, in the year of 
our Lord 1809, at the town of Cambridge, 
in the State of Massachusetts. His father, 
who was a ID. D., and we know not what 
besides in the way of capital letters, deter- 
mined to give him a good education; so 
when he was large enough he was sent to 
the Phillips Exeter Academy, and in his 








| 
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sixteenth year to Harvard University, from 
which he graduated with honor. Leaving 
college, he began to look around him for a 
profession, as was proper for a young 
gentleman beginning the world, and the 
first which suggested itself as likely to 
suit him was the law. He commenced 
the study of law, and pursued it diligently 
for a year; not finding it agree with him, 
(perhaps it was not as funny as he ex- 
pected,) he relinquished it and devoted 
himself to medicine, in which his troubled 
spirit seems to have found rest. 

At what period of his life he began to 
write verses we know not. ‘The spirited 
poem Old Ironsides, written when it was 
proposed to break up the frigate Constitu- 
tion as unfit for further service, is said to 
be the production of his sixteenth year. 
If so, he ranks high among the genuine 
juvenile prodigies. Be this as it may, he 
was an acknowledged contributor to The 
Coliegian, a monthly magazine published 
by the undergraduates at Cambridge ; and 
his articles therein attracted attention, and 
were copied in the other magazines and 
newspapers. Only a few, it is said, have 
been printed under his proper signature ; 
and as his volume fails to distinguish them 
from his later poems, we ean only con- 
jecture which they are. 

The study of medicine seems to be 
about as uncongenial to poetry as that of 
the law—time out of mind the bane of 
poets. Poring over volumes of anatomy 
and physiology, illustrated with explana- 
tory plates, upon which are served up 
slices of the “ human form divine ;” heads 
cruelly split in two, to show the different 
structures of the brain; tangled skeins of 
blood-vessels, sanguineous Niles with no 
visible source ; fragmentary arms and legs 
bared to the bones and muscles, and what- 
ever else is therein contained ; attending 
leetures in the stifled basements of sus 
picious-looking medical colleges, and 
taking voluminous notes of the same, (the 
lectures, not the colleges,) occasionally 
diversifying the latter occupation by dis- 
secting somebody’s distant relation, ob- 
tained no one knows how: being. in fact. 
‘a general deputy saw-bones,” as Sam 
Weller would say, is not exactly the way 
to become or to remain a poet; unless, 
indeed, as in the ease of Holme s, the poet 
is born, and not made—* a joy forever.” 
But even then, so thoroughly material are 
all the surroundings of an M. D., and so 


be-littling most of his experiences, it is 
very apt to divert the current of his poetry 
from its original channels, and make the 
poet a mocker and unbeliever, or, at best, 
only “a good fellow,” instead of a thought- 
ful and earnest man. May we not trace 
to this cause the comic and satirical cast 
of much of Holmes’s poetry ? 

In his twenty-second year Holmes made 
his first appearance, in book form, in 
a volume entitled Illustrations of the 
Athenaum Gallery of Paintings. It was 
edited by himself and Epes Sargent, and 
composed of metrical pieces, most of 
them satirical. ‘To more thoroughly per- 
fect himself in his profession, he sailed for 
Europe in 1833. His residence abroad 
seems to have been chiefly in Paris, where 
he walked the hospitals, learned da delle 
language, and became acquainted with 
the most eminent French physicians. Of 
this tour there remain among his poems 
two records: Qui Vive and La Grisette, 
the latter the sweetest and saddest of his 
poems. Returning to Boston in 1835, he 
commenced the practice of medicine in 
that city, and in the autumn of that year 
delivered a poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard. It was en- 
titled Poetry, a Metrical Essay, and 
stands first in the collected edition of his 
poems. Scattered through the volume 
are oceasional pieces, read from this time 
forward at centennial celebrations and an- 


nive rsary dinne rs $ and one or two long 
satirical poems, such as poets are wont to 
spout before public bodies. We have not 
much faith in this sort of thing ourselves; 
but if any man ever succeeded in making 
it respectable, it is Holmes. 

In 1838 the medical institution of Dart- 
mouth College elected Holmes Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology, which situa- 
tion he held till his marriage in 1840 
His attention to business was strict and thor- 
ough; and what with the unhealthy symp- 
toms of the New-Englanders, and his 
really fine talents in his profession, he ac- 
quired a large and, what was just then 
still better, a paying practice. But he still 
clung to the Muses, and found time to 
write some of his be st poems, among 


| which were 7% rpsichore, read in 1843 at 


the annual dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, and Urania, a Rhymed Lesson, 
pronounced in 1846 before the Mercantile 
Library Association of Boston Still 
rising in his profession, in 1847 he suc- 
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of Anat- 
omy in Havard University, and added to 
his medical reputation by the Boylston 


ceeded Dr. Warren as Professor 


| satisfy us. 


Prize Essays, Lectures on Popular Delu- | 


sions in Medicine, and Theory and Prac- 
tice, the work of himself and Dr. Bigelow ; 
besides which he wrote several fine papers 
in The North-American Review, and de- 


livered oceasional addresses. In 1850 he 


read his Astrea, or the Balance of Tilu- | 


sions, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Yale College; and almost every winter 
we hear of his lecturing in our principal 
cities, and convulsing his audiences with 
laughter. 

Boston, we believe, is the nominal resi- 
dence of Dr. Holmes, at least during the 
winter months; but in the summer he may 
be found at his country-seat in Berkshire, 


rusticating among his pigs and chickens, 


and the /iferafi in the neighborhood. Her- 
man Melville is one of his neighbors, or 
lives somewhere in his vicinity; as, till 


very recently, did G. P. R. James, the 


novelist. 
The literary attainments of Holmes are 
he 


in all; excellent, it 


many, and is thorough and excellent 


is said, as a medical 
lecturer, and excellent, we know, as a poet. 
Sut it is neither as a poet nor lecturer that 
exhibits its distinctive 


his most 


traits, 


renius 
but rather as a satirist,—the almost 
neglected walk of satire being the field of 
his fairest triumphs, and, without doubt, 
the of As the 
satirical poets have had 


play shown them, and as satire itself is 


site his future renown. 


not always fair 
not commonly criticised, a few preliminary 
The 


in 


paragraphs may not be uninteresting. 


origin of satire seems to be involved 
considerable obscurity, and many conjec- 
tures have been formed thereon. 

Schlege l, in bis Lectures on the INstory 
of ILaterature, gives it a comparatively 
modern date; for he considers it an ex- 
clusively Roman species of composition, 
both in the spirit with which it is animated, 
and the subject of which it treats. Roman 


satire, which attained to eminence in the 
davs of Horace and Juvenal, was entirely 
confined to the capital itself, the social 
habits and customs, amusements, specta- 


But 


perhaps its most favorite topic was the 


cles and assemblies of its inhabitants. 


corruption of Roman manners, then dayly 
approaching the last stage of possible vi- 


ciousness. ‘The only perfect picture which 


poetry itself can set before us of com- 
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mon life, is in the drama; individual traits 
or scenes, however masterly, can never 
The Roman satire, therefore, 
in the hands of such a writer as Horace, 
is merely a substitute for that comedy 
which the Roman people ought to have 
possessed. With regard to the Satires of 
Juvenal, their chief interest depends on 
the vehement expression of scorn and in- 
dignation excited by the contemplation of 
execrable vices ; the spirit in which they 
be 
but they can scarcely receive the name of 


are conceived may morally sublime, 
poetical. 

In many respects agreeing with Schlegel, 
(but of that hereafter,) we are disposed to 
doubt the correctness of his opinion that 
satire is of Roman origin. For our part 
we date it back to the early ages of an- 
the dawn of civilization: 


tiquity, very 


almost as soon as poets began to sing, 
they began to be satirists ; provided, in- 
deed, that there was anything to be sa- 
be but little 


abstract, 


there 
the 


tirized, of which can 


doubt—man, in such a 


1s 
mauvais sujet. The earliest poets of all, 
if we may credit tradition, sung of agri- 
cultural matters, and the wars of heroes 
and demi-gods. We have a fair specimen 
of their style in The Works and Days of 
He siod. 


his fellow-comedians, jolting from town to 


After these came Thespis and 


town in rude carts, and playing their queer 
satirical plays. ‘ The comie poets,” 
the 
their faces with the lees of wine, that they 


says 
scholiast on Aristophanes, “ rubbed 
might not be known, and sung their poems 
on the highways ;” and impudent, abusive 
poems they were too, And some of the 
later poets have followed their example in 
the wine part of the business, only that the 
wine has got into their heads, and the Jees 
into their songs. After Thespis and his 
comedians came the mad wag Aristophanes, 
the greatest of the Greek comic poets, a 
satirist of the first water; to him we are 
said to owe the death of the divine Socrates. 
Then came the early Roman poets, En- 
nius and Pacuvius, and then Horace and 
Juvenal, the world’s acknowledged masters 
of Hence 
see the erroneousness of the idea that sat- 
But what Schle- 


gel probably meant was, that its present 


of this species writing. we 


ire is of Roman origin. 


form was Roman, its spirit belonging alike 


to all nations and ages. 


Be this as it may, 
however, it is with its spirit alone that we 


have to du; and this, as Schlegel observes, 
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can scarcely be considered poetical, since and sparkling with Boardo and Pulei 
the sharpness and scorn which it is neces- | mirthful and wise with immortal Cervantes 
sary for it to possess before it can be sa- land Le Sage; strong and coarse wit! 
tire, are inconsistent with that tenderness | Dryden; polished and elegant, yet bitte 
and beauty which are soul and body of nd revengeful, with Pope; personal 
poe try. It is tl e office If poe try to build up currilous with ¢ hurehill, Gil d, ll 
ind support ; it is the office of tire to | Byron; and so on, and down, with occ 
east down nd de troy tl one 1S a scol- sional Inte vals of dullne 3, I I she at ] 
fer and image-breaker, the other an image- | crossed the water, and made her appe 
maker, and the very priest of nature; not | ance in our midst in the person of Oliver 
dealing in bitter laughter and stinging sar- | Wendell Holmes. Krom the antiqu 
casms, | In ntle smile ind lovir comedian in h rude go- t, to the n 
word lw tever else is beautiful id ern doctor in his stylish bu y, the ch 
good s complete. Thespis at one end and 
Aga n, and this is to us proof positive Ifolmes at the other, with Ilorace an 
that it not poetry, its effect does n Juvenal, and Dryden and Pepe as int 
depend upon the rhythm and rhyme in| mediate link What shocks have they n 











mond 
he Iple ssly witl 
passes from tl 


grote sque ‘ 


bewildering rapidity. 
] 1 
[It is not in single a res however 
triking, but in their general unity and 
ellect, that Holmes’s i ippe ir to the 
most vdvantage \ few ed i 
wwever, IKE 1 ( below, may de- 
tached without injury to t main design 
hey run up and dow! e gamut of wit and 
MmMeo ind over tl win we ld of l 
rous poety 1 sat 
Hard is tl to | if ad t 
4] n-j La Ind ‘ 
| lil t } 
n+ } E are 
Virtue may i i 
MI nt th { 
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! r 1 
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ind 1 
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tr tr ; 
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4nd show I n sl 1 : 
fruits 
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A t 5 y 
Admirable as a I es of H 
t is, we think,in [ esqu 1 humore 
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poetry that his strength and original 
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Xuags 
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aust, 


ind then pelt 
i scofling compliments. 
to the 


r mibe 


1e stinging 


rerations Ol drollery v 


The prominen 


them 
Ile 
most 


LO 


itirical writers, 
He 


has both wit and humor, but on the whole 


all 
xclusively 


art are common 


but his humor is | 


his own. 


more true humor than wit, and of a richer 


kin g 


too full of the milk of human kindness, to 


His nature is too fresh and genial, 


be witty long 


There 1 sometnil 


s olten 


lous in wit, while humor Is < 


unscrup 
plea rful, and always b 


vin of pathos and feelin 





humor broad 
lt of education, the 
We can 


made a wit by books and 


sharp and keen, 


the one oiten the 


resu 


other always soul-born. 


the world, but never of 


communion With 


, , 1 
his being made a humorist, no i tter how 


lIfully he may be cultivated, : 1 what 


I] to humor 


reen-house. 





ntelleetual 
what a jet or § ht is to the world- 
J 
embracing, ace pervading sunsnine. 
i here 3 un ml ible ai ol irt hie and 
‘. i - Ree 
jollity in Lolme shumoro poetry, alee) 
. , : 
lng Ol Sound health and a gt 1 ¢ iscience. 
We feel t t we should like t know the 
| 
man who wrote il ! iS, we y to ol 
es, a good fellow, a f f \ l we 
5 
ve him our nearts at ones \\ 1 not 
fraid of his laughing at us, f eis “on 
ol us’ 1 I But even li Dt of 
lauy et ; we cal ! oke 
t oul n hen It ( 
little je 
} 
l'o el fy | I ( etry, and 
ve t eade Oo Whi \ ild 
requ e too many ibtile dl ns, ana 
0 many ditlerent s} I How fine 
i its way is the poem ij c / 
i ( \ t } Lf i LiLy 
) “sink the shop,” and the pom 
a if ky ( \\ i it 
iim 2 cere ft y who ] 
‘ sion in his | ure moment 
Day hi ! 
Hi } m | i 
I vill I t the t 
| tis | pia 4 ‘ 
(And ld 
h y ] | | 
rhat 1 rt y 
She t t I n t! 
Do mal! l i y 
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Do in Fd hou did h as bright 
As these thy p thren, and thy breath 
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But " 1 seen ike a k t bear, 
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And tl in thy be i s 
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‘) S l 
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ly } n my early years 
\ Bed - hands st cl 1 upon 
W _ . hi 
i wa thie ' 
And indsiz il] 
1s an 
| t r 
It | 1 I did : tim 
WI , and [ did deal 
And | , O.1 r l 
And tl | 


\ ith 
1 , , ; : 
| } ) y | in. feel 
l iil t 1] rs 
l ig t bird 
I me as a brotl 
t I hidd ip Lot 
\\ her lo Less. 
Bu u | ‘ he legs 
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Ifolmes does not 
As is 


writers, he 


humor. 


ine himself to wit and 


il] truly comi 
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has a deep vein of serious sentiment in his 
nature, and a broad undercurrent of pathos 
and fee ling. often 
seem to of his 


genius, 


Pathos and feeling 


us the truest 


flower and fruit of his 


expre ssion 
soul, the 
and wit 


Perfect 


and humor merely grafts thereon. 


vems 


are many of his songs and 


ly CS 5 such, for instance, as The L f 
Reader, Our Yankee Girls, Qui Vive, 1 
Grisette, and The Last Leaf. The Last 


sstful 


best exe mplifies and 


fr if is probably Holmes’s most succe 


poem, for in it he 
inites his two distinguishing traits, humor 
ind pathos It is merry enough to make 
one smile, and, in its essence, sad enough 
» make one weep ;—the smile and tear are 
as we read it. 


of the mach 


ended 


The serious part ery of 


Holmes’ 


equal to, nor proportionate with, the 


verse in always 


poetry is not 
eomic 5 


s more fauney than ition, and 


imagin 


} 


s apt to overlay his subject with it. 
Instead of a blaze of light, a full picture, 


shooting gleams, streaks and 


clouds of color; isolated bits of fancy, like 
the many-hued pieces of tinsel in a kaleido- 
When he 
eomes near ** the P 


he Is one 


is happy, however, he 
rfect loveliness of art.” 
of the sweetest and 


est poet that A me rica h iS yet produced 


cether, 
ertainly the finest satirist—and has not 
yet reaped his full fame. Poetrv such as 
his, of no sehool and no one age, is always 
ure to be poy ular—to be popul: r at once 
Witness that of Gray and 
Wen- 


1 good 


nd forever 
Sueeess, then, to Oliver 
ll Holmes, poet, physician, 
fellow generally ! 

Whenever M. de la Conda- 
ited : 


ench mathematician, 1 





friend, he would employ his time in in- 
pecting and handling every in the 
cupboard and drawers. One day being at 


study of M de ul. 
of Louis XV., at the 


(hanteloup,. in thre 


me of the arrival of the letters and dis- 
tehes, he. during the momentary absence 
of the minister, opened the letters on the 
1 le. me of which doubtless treated of 


interests of the 
‘“* Ah, Monsieur,” cried 


you 


l most s 


cret 
ites of urope 

(hoiseul, in horror, what are 
bout? You are 


t’s nothing at all,” replied his 


opening my letters.’ 


visitor, with the utmost unconcern; “| 


was only looking to see if there was any 


P., Arr 


ews from 








found 
il Lilt 
ViIILrit 
tile 
WW 
beto 
othe 
ha 
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be fat? Was 


nal to 


there ¢ 








a fat 


mal 


known to be hung We do’nt venture an 
/ 1 
i zs eae , affirmative on the subject; we only ask a 
' We —Ixprax | question. We doubt ve ry much whethe: 
there are any fat demons. The old paint 
brilliant morning about the begin- | ¢ while they give a very puif to tl 
of the autumn, we waked up and | cheeks of their cherubs, always p e\ 
selves lil Mo il Vernon, quite | Spirits as 38 dly lack WwW | ] lal l f 
rlor of QO} Ks ve had been ment Shak peare ir ure nble 
ier With hardly any “ note of Imost at the lean pect of Cus 
ithe State f New-York = ] ] men al t me that are? . 
been Whirled i hionth s 1 hi ep hight 
y LISELI i Vv us \ ( n 
is of th Ne f i mst es i , ’ . rol 
eli Oh Ol V alle isweet . 
11 1 W tt 
ose, we rubbed our eves with a 
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the remark and applied it to the traveler 
[ve 1 1 shor ld make his will, and Ine nd 
fully his conscience, when he undertakes 
1 steam excursion, whether by land ot 
wat now-a-da “'The spirit of the age 

s abroad ind cannot stop for so trivial a 
consideration as the safety of human life. 


f 1 ourselves to the 


committed 


ivine protection, we next banish all anxiety 


vhatever, and adjust ourself in our seat for 
a brief siesta, and then for the wide-awake 
b t of 2 trained travel 

O t observation was of the superb 
ears which were bearing us along—a 
commodio ind as elegant even as we 
iad n 1yWhere in the Fast. Those 
t tl State of Camden and Amboy ” 
\ 1] Ilv he fit fo econd pa senver ”? 
eter I in the same train. Every 


vhere in the West we notice this im 


prov 
! { k of 3 only rood t te but of 
; e and | enterprise. The 
1 t it nd ones they are! 
I I l to be sure, of 
h leye f tl! ¢ in many places 

7 2 

ut 1 they | t not, they are con 

t l, es} lly nore recent one 
ti le ¢ 1 ideas and ealeula- 

ft \ e\ yth ng else 

[ led | | n the We t Hoy 
itor rmifice tly is one ho ne 
‘ | lichtnine trair lono the 
] Erie. o1 ) the wide 
rom Lake Erie to Lake 
Mic] , or down the long lines of iron 
t 1 ¢ f hole length of Ohio 


(Central Road th nost finished and 
most le I n the nation They 
re even h i | ssed as L protec- 
Lag dust, tl depots located and 

on | h ( tu landseape and 
I lefl well as convenience, 
nd planted about h the beautiful loeust- 
re hie ent and shelter of the 
nortl t tirie farm-house generally. 
(And then w ean you find the ends of all 
thre troads? Theyare stretch- 
ey v] In the greater Western 
Stat i are lost ina maze of them, and 
t is m . problem with even a vet- 
ran \ » choose his route. 
Ch ix of tl team-horse sounds 


‘leveland and Sandusky 


t 4 Vv e « the land, while steam 
' ntinually its cloud-trace on the 
kies, ore its wake on the waters, to their 
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north. Ohio and Indiana are interseeted 
everywhere with iron lines. They enter 
Cincinnati from every point except the 


south, and they fairly radiate from Indian- 


apolis. As 


I you pass through the chief 
pl ices of the West—the creat unction 
points—you are stunned with the din of 


| 
ent p se, It 
ways of advancing armies in the campaigns 
of the 


seems a 
} 
national 


reminds you 
creat Murope an wars. It 


outburst of ene rov, as if to over- 


throw at once and forever every obstruc- 
tion to the purposes of men; and in the 
jostling fray and hilarious excitement, 
you feel like throwing up your hat and 
huzze for your country and your age. 


There is one 


1 


ly with power 


question that eomes to vou 


What will the future 


especla 
] l 


be here? What will the little fellow 
sitting there before you witnes when, 
with spare gray locks, he shall pass over 
this highway of the march of the world 
at that day which, accordin r to the laws 


of statistics, he, with at least eight hundred 


shall behold 


this republie shall « 


. ; 
Europe? God b 


when the 


thousand now living, 
population of 


Pat 
of al 


ual that 
present with our 
children in that day 


Look 


next ob 


of the 
natural opulenec 
passing. What 
ioht and left' Why. 


r out of our flying vehie 


ervation was 


, 
the 


country realms of 


through which we were 





your 

eastern farms are but garden-patehes in 
i 

comparison with these What think you, 


Brother Jonathan, amid your obstinate 
rocks and narrow-sliced lots,’ of Mt 
six-hundred-acre corn-field, and miles of 
ircely interrupted golden grain, “shak- 
ng like Lebanon,’—waving, exulting with 
n out-burst ng luxurianee that micht 
feast the eves of cods and the mouths of 
nati ns! And the n look de wh t the ol, 
especially on this “ Grand Prairie ;” it has 


never known manure, it will never need 
to know it: it isa 


manure itself, a continent 


surface, put in the 


] 


and next s} 





out the “ harvest hom 
farm ng he re, 


this, for 


aori- 
You 


compla- 
i 


country,” 
but not that only. 


[t is “a great 
culture, 
blunde r 


cently 


doubtless : 


egregiously when you 
anary for 
Why, 


Ceres 


y look upon it as a mere gr 
you, the manufacturers of the Fast 
which 


riot forever, 


here, with a surface upon 


and the “ jocund Hours” may 
is an underground foundry where Vulean 
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and all his varied apprenticeships may 


work for the world—nearly whole states 


of coal and tron. Further westward you 
find that superabundant nature has burst 
her usual bounds, and shot up a_ solid 


mountain OL ron; and further northward 
you see ¢ xhaustless mines ot copper, bet- 


gold mines of California; and 


still westward and northward steam 


en- 
nnes W ll, in a few months, utte thei 
slir eclamations over the Galena mines 
of lead Ih mighty West, we say, is to 
have its own great w ‘shop as we lL: t 

own rarade lt \ | supply LU! | 
ol i bread me bountifully but it 
vu | y itself and us too with manu- 
1actl , to a great extent Jn fine 

ind dropping all rheterie, the elements ot 
Aid nha { | I are here ind accom 
panied Vilik Tacilitle Which Tilt ore 

( la ve them a development hevel 





kKnowh ¢ ewhere in the world. 
heca y our thoughts, we next looked 
the specimens of humanity around u 
he country and its developments wer 
l What was man hat is a hard 
r on »panswer, for who Is the Western 
1) tl there is DY ! Liste 
ute corps {il rt i West rm 
Lh rs, Buckeyes, Wolverines, & 
tnd iit i el ol hut Was hota gen 
Lit Thi Vhole-hearted and thoroughly 
( cle i naturally fitted to work 
Vell, » Vote vell il t (ris ni Lo 
pra wel if | country necded it, 
] me? ThALIVe ork men of the 
We ! 1 faucet come almost invar 1h 
ol poud 1 Ameri 1 OCh from 
j i We Lint Piadandiac ot Nev 
lon FLAT vlich ju the Wi SL INCH Ne \\ 


York,) Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and 
\ime 


ire ha aly discern 


j 


you cunnuot hid a bett edition of 


can Characle put they 


millions that are sprea 


Dit imong tlie ain 


over these vast regions Chere sat around 


ime the bearded German, the lank Freneh- 








man, the bluff Icnglishman, the omnipres 
ent and ever-ready Irishman, the ha dy 
Seandi in, and, on the end seat, the 
African with his mulatto associat these, 
be es every physiological variety of the 


diflerent American States. Look out of the 
window and you see the broad coppt ed 
features of the Indian; glance up the vil 
luge street, across which you are flying, 


ind you see the lithe-limbed Italian, grind- 
, pianin 


and Jeading his trained monkey 


o the secon 


passenye rcar ind Vol 
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find yourself in a chamber of Babel. What 
a commixed population! yet let us re 
member that the crossing of breeds, with 
very few 
We need not fear, therefore, for the future 


West lt will be 


exce ptions, linproves the race. 


human development of the 


yg200d; we have but to take good 


eare that, by moral and educational! 


our 


provisions, we keep it so, and on the basis 


of a strenuous and manly prysiqgue rea 


an ennobled intellectual and rel 


igious chat 


acter Give us this, and our destiny will 
need no further anxiety. 
So far as we could distinguish ihe na 


tive Westerner from the human intermixt- 


ure uround him, his physical deve lopme nt 
struck us as an improvement on that of his 


astern brethren. He is usually taller 








and stouter about the chest, though his 
climate gives him a more bilious, if not 
more cadaverous aspect. We Ameri- 


cans certainly have a national physique 


characte: 


peculiarly our own lis chiet 
istic 1S an attenuation, a narrowing outline, 
of both frame and feature. “Che Western 


t leads oil in th trait of our nationality 
he does in all others Ile is wiry 
long nbed,.t -featured., and broad only 
1 fi iit l ind humor, thie lutter o 
] | 4 

Which always lakes Lilt Character Ol 
‘mother wit.” The women ofthe West ar 


ublversa 


our observallons Were erroneous ; | ut we 
doubt whether they do not share, even i 
“an augmented decree, tric prove bial fra 
gility of their Mastern sist 

L hie Ame can Woinen are Note i rteu 
early beauty and early decay TI) law 

Cluis ublvel al among us b's reivh Woln 
eu nel h, German, and even French- 
present an obvious contrast in both robust 
li ss und Complexion Ou ph jogieal 
lecturers (of whom froviden rid thie 
country us svon as possibile, tor they are 


more mischievous than even the doctors) 


have ascribed the fact to the in-door life and 
sedentary and dietetic habits of the sex, and 
have belabored the publ e abundantly on the 


press 
reet, bul 


subject from the rostrum and the 


Doubtless they are partially co 


the proble Ii h is a de Cpe r Soiulion, The 


fact seems to be that the Muropean race 

are not yet fully acclimated in the New 
W orld at least in North America. Wom- 
an, from her more delicate organization, 
suffers most from the process It will re 
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juire generations yet, probably, to remedy 


the evil entirely. In the Kast, our women 


do injure themselves undoubtedly by then 
habit but in the West they are ac- 
ustomed to activity, to simple and nourish- 
ing diet, and the open air; yet the natural 
fragil of their sex is as common here 

in 1 Kast—perhaps more obvious. 
We have all got to suffer yet in these re- 
pect from our new-world home; but 
we have compensations- splendid ones 
Mi i ] brave the ineclemencies 


of our ¢ not retreat too much from 
them. but get inured to them. Let us 
u hildren out of doors more, ¢ 
} t Is—the future mothers of 
the Rey +. Harden them in the open 
air, rat than polish them in cribbed 
chool ‘ or asthmatiecal drawing- 
roo! The West is educating its daugh 
ters 1 ly this respect, and, with the 
improvement of the country, its climate is 
f e genial; man, as eve rything 
el vil flourish there 
Such e our observations and medita- 
1 suddenly our attention was 
re Whiz! and puff! puff! with the 
nol 5 Ar the squealing of rail- 
road wi , filled the a We thrust 
our hea oft tt ear window and found 
L Ve } 1 masses of baggage 
emigrants from all parts 
of wiry, loud, nasal-toned, but 
few-v Yankees racing about among 
, orders and giving impulse 
e driving ll creation” be 
{ OW re at Sandusky city,” 
! friend, who had been enjoy n 


tran aren be We wer oon on bo rd 


Hh id Li te 1 magnificent 
tl e—part of it with moonlight 
ind t with a sublime lake-storm—we 
reacl i Detroit \ I¢ delicious days, 
bla lu 1summer, were spent in rest, 
nd preparations for a trip among the 
In fur up on the Tittebewasse River. 


Wi seen Indians often, but neve 
on I sonnel did not pretty effect 
l ( noor of savage mag 

i romance. Sull we have 
key ‘ f lly, tho notions from ehild- 
hi ermined to have at least one 

ut American” realm of idealism, and 
yften hay we wondered that our poets 


have not come marching out 


i its 


, 
frequently, bending 
i 


and novelist 
of it 


harves 


more under 


ts of wild flowers. 


The poets have 


11 


qn 


frequently glanced at it, but, with unac- 
quickly 
Nearly all our young 
like 


; to the wilds; but, for some 


countable have as 


perversity, 
averted their gaze. 
themselves to it new- 


come out speedily, rathe 
Campbell and Bryant have 
best succeeded there, but they have pl ick 
ed only a few really indigenous flower: 
Whittier in hi 
Bridal of Penna- 


hame 


from the vast wilderness. 
“ Mo 


cook,” (** Phebus, 


and * 


r¢ Megone” 
what a . for poet 
‘ Frontenac,” Sands’s 


h,’’ and 


rv!) Street in his 
‘y mo de me 


smack little 


Colton’s * 'Tecumse 


most others, of the wild-flower 


fracranece that our young nostrils, given 


to poetical itching, used to snuff up so 


often from this ideal woods-realm. As 
for the novelists, if we except Cooper, 
they have not done any bette There is 


a sorry lack of ideal 


of sealj 


excellence, though 


S, War-W hoops, and 


torture scenes in their lucubrations 
But we see the Indian only amid the 
ompaniments of our clvilization—trans- 
formed without being improved by them 


What can these be to him but as a Cock 
n Broadway fop’s trappings drawn 
over atamed lion? What if we seek him 
n his own unehanged domain? ‘There 
certainly. w shall verily our por tieu 
| s of aboriginal rom : So w 
hought; and it becam fuvorite ex- 
pectation that, at nue “good time com 
ing.’ we should be able to sec Indian life 
in native simplicity—in its yet unmixed, 
unaltered communities, among the old 
poetic forests. It was a most entertain 
ing whim of ours. Such a sight IS rare 
at will not be possu le tu niy-five years 
hene The next generation will hardly 


find a considerable specimen of pure In 


dian life on all the continent of North 
America, except far off at the pole, as 


among the Esquimaux, and they, it must 


be remembered, are not allowed by the 
ethnologists to belong to our Indian race 
They 


eaters, 


are a race of blubber 


poor, squatty 


who came from nobody knows 


where—Scandinavia who 
have 
than they have resemblance to the Apollo 


perhaps—and 


no more romance in their character 


in their persons. He, therefore, that 
would see the real Indian life of North 
America (the South American is a very 


The last 


and marvelous drama 


different thing) must be in haste. 


scene of this unique 
f humanity 


rf) Is just now passing—never 











2 » DE een 1 the great stage ot the 
earth If stl e that travelers do 
t flock to the final places of this spee- 


to witness this dying and burial of 








f a primitive, mysterious people, 
se history is the most curious and in- 
pli rhe I ble l » tl I ls of man! 
\\ esolved ones s we have said, to 
ve a peep et some of the real, unadul- 
ed | try of Indian life nd s pl n- 
ing with a literary f to take first th 
then Lake ean s, then horseback, 
ver the old portage of t French.) and 
t last canoes, till we should reach the 
| pper Mis Ssippl, whet wi hoped wi 
should find the noble savage in his golden 
( ite Wi } ud rt lin Bancroft and 
ier | orians, of the marvelous travels 
I of those real heroes and first 
1 our continent, the old French 
es, along that route; and, not 
keepi note of tim nits laterand faster 
und ! Sam's goadings and 
( f ed that St. Anthony's Falls 
il I rh oring t ms must be still 
) Inf I lance Whi 
iting one evening on this ex- 
) | den, an old friend 
Yankee vho had for 
mr OVE the wo d =——Cfi- 
! n in h venuine nasal, 
i V nent ‘In wha F 
In lots and a v-mill 
Wherea ts 2” “On Rum River.” 
Rum River! where i that 2” * Rum 
River, ' Why,don’t youknow? It en 
\Iississ 1 above St Anthony’ 
, tk 
l t capital place for Investments 
| ( t. adv n two years, si 
f Colne omit j li ( 
k 1 machinery for a steam saw- 
\hove ~ A) ol ] i 
! ) 1 we Why, hi far is it from 
t iit | nen on Ne irest et 
eu \\ I i, I e yt been in a 
) \ 1] , 
Hi} \ rW kie Sl¢ } i ere S ( 


‘ i lili i k ( ‘ t ull ’ 
S ( e West Our ro- 
I lream of the i) nal Eden van- 
uid the racket of steam-engine 
1 ( it sof s eeth, have sinee 


1 < n ssoclauions with the l ppet 

\I PI But li weg up the hope 
lil n | Han > en, W I] hoped 
Lile noble iV ( me one ot 
! etreats in the Western States, where, 
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however mongt 


something of his re 


tive life might 
of Northern 4 


meeting of Chip] 


held. We will 


THE TRICK! 


PLAYS 


\| EMORY is % 
4 _ eall it “So 


please, but I do 


Memory plays 


some of them kindly 


is the g vod fairies used to indulge in in the 


» t} » t 
lke those of the 


course | eXCE pl tue scienti 


sorts of memory, wh 


labeling, and putting away fact 


enougn chronicing 
rank-and-file | 
shop, though ¢ 
puts things in ce 


Hut it} nece 
hat dreaded Spl 
I mean plain 
ere to add a 
1 L to be po} | 


set : ; Re <ee 
manner of hues; for the wish is not only 


us, but often pal 


But I find, from my experience 


tequalhnt nce, 


matters 1 neve 
Liway keep JO 
Lions, ind here 1 








al character and primi- 


beneficent, such 


en time; some 
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where a trial was going on about some- 


body’s wagon running down somebody’s 
It was a dull affair enough, as such 


ly 


cart. 


trials generally are. The case seemed to 


turn on the question whether the cart was 


or was not upon the right side of the 
street, which, i one learned in 


is every 


road usage knows, is the left side, and this 


brought out something far more interesting 
than the question itself—the contradictions 
of 


one 


memory. ‘There were two witnesses, 


on either side, who seemed particularly 


worthy of credence. Both of them were 
respectable men, both of them apparently 
trust-worthy, both of them seemingly im- 
partial trangers to the parties on either 
side id both of them exceedingly posi- 
tiv 1 totally « mtradictory. Up to a 
eertain point their unanimity was wonder- 
ful. They ed about the color of the 
horse the carts, the time of the day, the 
part of the street, and all the details of 
that « but upon one point it would 
ve b is reasonable to expect the 
neave earth to come togethe ry 
is tha $ ients ¢ yuld be recon- 
| d, unfortunately, that was the 
very po t which S Important : one said 
t happened on the right side of the street, 
the « on the left; and that each of 
hem k to, through thick and thin. 
Noam if cross-examination, ingenious 
houch no quantity of badgering, 
rr coax ‘ould move either from that 
led point The y would have as soon 


iving up their faith, or re 


nouncing their identity, as of denying their 
memory upon that subject. The more 
each conviction was question d, the more 








firmly settled and deeply rooted it became. 
No one thought that these men were com- 
ng pr y. There was too much 
evident sincerity and earnestness, and too 
little intere for that; yet one of them 
must have orn to what was not true. 
The j e was puzzled, and in his sum- 
ming-up ited it as a case of mistaken 
impr 1, one way or the other, but 
hich wa s left for the jury to decide 
Che jury were bewildered, and the verdict 
I i I er nor worse than a piece 

ol lf vO k. They I ight have tossed 
ip a halfpenny t vhat was right, 
» jl is mu of correctness 

Ss they 1 by their heads to- 
rether,” and considering their verdict ; and 
all because memory had been playing tricks 


vith somebody. 


MEMORY PLAYS US. 


Though your memory may not p! 





such tricks as that—not yet, at 
de pend on it, it indulge 
If it do not, it must either 


does ‘ 


pranks. 


} 


of those paragon memories, whic] 





fection and a little more, or a memory not 
worth having, which leaves the “ tablet of 
the mind” a blank. But there are very 
few memories of either of those des¢ ip 
tions. Most memories present us with 
records which are like yesterday’s sum 
ona schoolboy’s slate—a little * smudge Sigg 
| as we used to say in my youthful days 
old Time smears the one, just as the jacket- 
| cuffs do the other. I suppose my expe- 
rience in this matter is just that of the 
great part of the rest of the world. <A face 
| often flashes past me in the street which 
strikes me as familiar, and which yet d 
not bring a single association along with 
it. Isay, “I know that man, I’m sure ] 
know him; let me see, where did I meet 
him.” But that fact, like G dower’s 
spirits, will not come when called for. 1 
have an impression that I liked him, or 
did n’t like him; that heisa TOC l-t mpere d 


or surly, a witty or a dull fellow. 


me, | know him as well as though IT had 
lived with him for a twelvemonth; but his 
name, his rank, oc upation, iit n—— 


the circumstances under which knowl- 
edge was obtained—they are clean gone! 
Time has been busy with that yesterday’s 
life sum, and has rubbed out the working, 
leaving only the product decipherable 
Perhaps the rest has vanished into some- 
thing thinner than “ thin air ;”° p rhaps it 
is put away in some out of the way corner 
| of my brain, which I have mi 1 for the 
time ; perhaps [ shall stumble over as 
often happens, just when I do not want it. 
of this, 


There is always a consciousne 
| : 


would look in 


that tells you if you 1 on 

the right place you would find it, and that 
is the most tormenting part of the whol 

It is like se irching for the lost ke ys which 
you are twirling on your finger all the 
time, or going over the alphabet to worm 
out a word, which is “ on the very tip of 
your tongue,” but will not come any fur- 
ther. ‘That consciousness keeps you on 
the streteh—on the rack; you cannot, try 





rid of the 


as you will, get subject ; you 
igree with Byron, that “ there are thoughts 
you cannot banish.” The face asking to 


be known, insisting to be recognized, per- 


inaciously elaiming acquaintance with you, 


haunts you all day, and ts into your 


rt 








you he 
claim 


happe n. 


Inemo 


now a 
Will ¢ 
pth 
V th ‘ 
you k 
1 
sh nf 


+} 
{ 
Kno 
Lik 
\\ Yi 
\ } 
i 
hi Ct 
} 
I 
I 
\ | 
! 
I 
i 
' 
for 
lee 
evi 


of lk 
had bee 
identity 


LtVe 


vo 


1 in the 


t 


oO 


lfred 
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you, ” 
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morning, 


pos 
i 


Mrs. Popjoy 
her Mary 


] 
1a 


d to Mr. 


you ask ” Why, 
Mr. Friend ; 


I“riend.’ 


tha 


tall 


at Popjoy's the last 
and but you pay 
st of the narrative 
oh of rehef, and ex 
ne! that was Friend 
When such thir 
d it pretty well- 
1 
’ ricksS W i 
er el ! tV Will 
you inothe 1 
s ce one Wan for 
mat n the et 
ot very intimate, but 
ough to talk to: you 
m, get through t 
l lintances chat 
as } 
ul you fi e peen 
1 you tho it you 
! i Ie 
I 
i n vat ye 
, 
» harm « ‘ DB | 
\ 
r nal f 
n 1 to " 
hat sort h 
’ " | ++] , 
32 é ‘ 
if oO! hn hy 
m Powall 
‘ vy, but 1 too 
t doe not ¢ 
1\W i I! ot 
} \\ 
+] ] 
he vro he 
] i) } \ i 
is men, 
7 dl ‘Wi 
O'!r t 
| . . 
Powell had 
he wv Ik 
tl hed him hy 
| tol ivt 
Ther ind t till 
( } th ' | 
} ' 3 
\\ i hose 
a k of memory. 
ien little Powell tells 


this story, which he does sometimes—for 
he is not a hero, and knows it, and does 
not pretend to be one, and is not above 
acknowle doing that he has been horse- 
whipped by a man of Williams’s size—he 
wonders, and everybody else wonders, how 
he could have been betrayed into such a 
blunder; for Williams is dark as a Moor, and 
Parsons among the fairest of sandy-haired 
men. Will uns 18 hercule in, and some- 


Parsons, slight 


what pet ilant-looki 


diminutive , and lamb like. No two people 


could be more dissimilar ; and Powell gen- 
erally wind up W th “ Well, I was either 
tupid dolt, or it w one of these una 


Among the most common vagaries of 


memory are tho whi i ke US ¢ Xx] ect 
to find things very different from what they 
‘ Though we hardly perhaps can call 


from the tre red image we had retained of 
them ‘| his 1 rath th effect of ot 
In d knowled L and experience, il 
rh, at the time, it affects us like a 
trick Of memory When 1 was youn I 
left L qulet cou y Vv ] ( nd came uy 
» this great Babylon of modern time 
} h sow one ! approp tely eno h 
called a brick and mort wilderne 
The v ess of tl plac the breadth of 
t Stree ind tl he ht ot the hous S 
mapre ed lk the d rf ryt ly {1 h 
from th en fiel till | wot 1 1 to it 
1] rt I] nen mm ory \ lered l it 
often did, to that ¢ i old oad at home, 
a nee |e fie] lhed lotted 
| nd there by yeln | which 
mi t to th I 1 ¢ { noon 
} F P y P| , ; the road 
or lonely it thoucht of 
in inv oth hoht n i S] iclous 
hway, peopled by hosts of old associa- 
When I ret 1, however, I found 
ithe old road was only a lane mere lane, 
\ ich | could almost mp oO and 
l labore ( r tO I lf om the) vork 
I dly redeemed it from solitud So it 
. 1 many-gabled. broad ae en, ee 
ted « ie, with 1 shutte nid 
doe t emmy first ye } 1 been if ; 
‘ hat house which used t eem ton 
L S} Ss mansion ! mall it now 
looked ! | stooped [ tered the door 
it seemed so low; and the ceilings, with 
the ore it square be oe] pre etl mut of 
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them,—why, I could put up my hand, and 
touch them! and the plot of grass before 
looked no bigger than a table- 
middle which it 


the door now 


cloth ; and the tree in the 


was one of my first youthful ambitions to 


climb—what a giddy height it then seem- 
ed! had now dwindled into a stinted 
shrub. Memory had shown me _ these 
things through a magnifying-giass, and 
now experience brought me a pair of di- 


minishing spectacles. It is strange, how- 


ever, what vitality these delusions have, 
' 


and how 
When 


my ] 


they last and renew themselves 
I find that 


correct d. 


I visit the old place . 
mp i need to be 


Somehow, | have expected to find things 


ri ions 


and feel a faint sort of 
yet | know all 


ids, but 


on a la seale, 


surprise « their littleness ; 





the 


memory 


It is not only with things and 


} lac ( 








that th | ippe : the same fanel beset 
us with regard to person \ friend of 
mine l l eloquent about a lovely 
child—a girl he knew years ago. From 
the way spoke of her, she must have 
been nus the wings, of course) 
at t I ‘ lik phic d his pinions, and 
she bee twice ten. Le went to see 
her tl ( day, not expecting of course 
to find | I npina hort fro “kk, re idy 
to rus] ! devour him with kisse 
he wa j ntwoos nsibl Thal for that 
expecting | hardly know what,—a 
ps, grown out of the cherub. 
Ah! that rough hand of reality, how hard 
it can vi upon him! Ife did not see 
aseraph at all; he could not even trace 
the fthe cherub. He sawa young 
lady \ 1 th yaallest of waists, and the 
tiffest of is,and the mest inflexible of 
hould . und the tight st of corksere wy 
rlets, | a complexion only fit to be 
een by ght. and hardly then ! Ten 
years had done all this, and brought him 
ill the | visions of beauty. 1 am 
afraid il destroy a faith in him—a 


, and what might come of 


when a lovely, 
to his knee again, 
that gas-light 


» In perspective 





CnuLy 


like 


times for 


Somethi that happens to every- 
body 


pinie good, sometimes, at 


least so it appears, for evil. It was for 


; ; 
evil when young Scarlet went to India, for 


example, and left his plighted treth with 


| pered that sentiment. 
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Miss Thwaites. 


fellow then, and looked well in the light- 


He was a fine, dashing 


blue and silver of the Madras cavalry, and 
the belle of the ball-room. When 


she floated through the qu idrille, all gauze 


she was 


and beauty, men quoted that oft-spoken 
line, * A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


We dare say young Scarlet often whis- 


But that is twelve 


years ago, and in twelve years fact and 


memory have been working and playing 


in their wonted fashion. Well, young 
Scarlet went, and if you want to know 
what he did, you may look at the dis- 


patches, wh his name is coupled with 


ere 


the thanks of the general a good many 
times. Irom more private sources of in- 
formation, I can tell you that all those 
twelve years he wrote letters—such let- 


! as glowing as the sun he was under 


Those le 


—all that la ve vi nadle of pen- 


ters 


—to his lady-love. tters—just 
think of it! 
and-ink ardor and warmth, Miss ‘Uhwaites 
ruthlessly burned one evening last month! 


And she he ! 


during all those twelve years; 


rself had written letters, also, 
such letters ! 
their 


as the pale moonlight of he: 


full of affection, and as gentle in 
loving ne 
own native ski Ss. hose lett rs possibly, 


if Searlet h 


them yet, will be torn 

And Scarlet came back. 
did 
and she 
He had 


been writing to the ball-room sylph of 


up 
light 5! 
the 
marry 


for pipe 


and, as reader not 


to 


miay 
Miss ‘Thwaite 


art 


guess, 
want 
| 


id not break her he about it. 


whom I have already spoken, and not the 


stout lady with a waist not fit to be seen 


in a waltz, into which Miss Thwaites had 


had 
patched to the post-oflice in St. Martin’s- 


le-Grand, every 


grown at thirty-two: and she dis 


Indian mail was 


not to 


time an 


made up, a tender missive, that 


with a thick, heavy 


yy a Sikh tul- 


middle-aged hero 
mustache, and the scat left | 


} } i } ¢ ‘ 
war across the bridge of his nose, and a 


complexion compounded of yellow ochei 


and mahogany, the joint effects of a trop- 


ical sun and a liver complaint, but to young 
George Searlet, as he was the first time 
he donned his epaulets, and the last time 
she danced with him. Ah! memory had 
something to answer for in this case 
Memory had smothered good sense. These 


two people, if they had met at thirty-two 
for liked each 
other well enough, but they had now been 


the first time, might have 


living for twelve years on memory and 


imagination, and could not bear the con- 
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between what they once had her 


n 
1OW were, 
memory, however, of what people 


h } h: Good 


een 


pl 


Partridge 


1ts easant side also. 


tanees of this. 


ther ar Ss, are In 
It is ha! century since they came to- 
rether, and do you think they see each 
other with the same eves with which any 
ordinary stranger regards them Do you 
think he notices the wart upon her chin ? 
or that she has require | h a rotundity 
that it is quite a little journey to walk 
4 

ound he No, not he! And even if h 
did hat would that matter to him? Do 
\ he se him merely the lame 
m led with rheumatism that 
| ( } vith t two ek or 
hent | id wr kled iS he ap- 
pears to you and me first sight? If 
you d you ire com letely mistaken 
When y married, Pa ive wa the 
fines une manin h S ] h, and as for 
VI Part re, (Miss Hare s was then.) 

the il ent postman recollects W th 
a eal he btn heniace 
} titt door on Va itine’ Day with 
i th t n ot kno | L showet1 ot 
{ Old ] | hem that they 

tt on he uh ey 
¢ ? nd t nk ‘ emory, that 
1 they were to each other then. thev 
e 1 1 evel uch more, for they 

| ned and garnered up thre h tl 
( nee of the pilcrimage, mem 
) *h | e ( hone mere youth 
nd he holy memories of r ud 
ri of love nd jo of kindnes nal 
vipat! d mutual forbearanee, which 
Ste Baal n th Iden el of life, have 
} ! them the more derly and the 
more bly togethe Half-a-cen- 
hich | made them feeble and 
ling, which has silvered their hair and 
dim 1 then ht. h en them new 
nd ett eharn each other’s eves 
Che ficuration | 3 ! udyv begun 
they « trin wels unaware so mueh 
‘ p » much no ly the love whiel 
has stood the test of trial the love of the 
old married than that of the mere 
vouthtul love oseate and smiling though 
itn ( Yes, of a truth, and as to 
‘ old Partridge couple, memory’s tricks 
on them 1] ple sant ones. some way 
( othe he hide what ul htly from 
the Troubles they have had, but mem- 
ry keeps no account of them—if she 


9 and plenty of 
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d eS, 
of them ; false 
t with unkindness and in 


it 
s they have 


have me 





as who has not? but memory 
chronicled these things, or, if she 
in a sort of debtor and credito 
with life, and there is a rich | 
the other side; winters they hav 
throuch, and dark days, and m 
baptisms of experience, but if 
keeps count of the e they ol 


i 
dow n to 


and the ummers nd the rich 
and the sunshiny d nd the 


rd. with w 





of of 


jolly old couples as Mr. and M 
tridge' Long life to them nd 1 
ory play such t ks with us all! 


cood that came 


h 


"I 


1] 


out 
id, and 


ititude, 





s not 
‘+ te 
eco 
nee on 
rn ! 
I 
bitter 
em 


nrines 
lI 
fuinns, 


uence 


AWE os with wniabiion Gat is reins 
o busv that h no leisure to} 
the whole | ne of his lif S 
money, and ( ey, that he m \] 
ret more and more money. He is still 
drudging on, saying what Solom 
he diligent hand maketh rich.” And 
it hve oe ee | ft 
that it it in tl OV of hes to 
make man happy: for it 1 Iv said 
) l man of creat observat ** that 
there be as many 1 es beyond he 
is on this le of the > And vet Heaven 
deliver us f ] t pov a nd 
nt that com] ve we 
be content and kful. Lett : 
pine, ¢ much hink ts of God 
ne lly deal f ( bound 
with riches, whet Cod | th 
eares that e the |} hat ke those 
he bang ofter he Vv at th rich 
man’s girdle, that they eclom him with 
( yd \ ind re | nichts, ¢ en when 
thers sleep quietly Wi } the or 
p4 
le of the rich man’s happine few 
ider him to be lke 1! lk-worm, that, 
when he secms to pla ] t tl 
time spinning | own bowels, nd 
uming herself. And this many ricl 
lo. loadine themselv: with « ding 
cares to keep what they have already got. 
Let us, therefore, be thankful for healt) 
nd competence, and above all for a quiet 
conselence / tt Walt : 














TROUBLES AND ADVENTURES OF YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERsS. 


TROUBLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


We Jane, of just twenty, marries 
her adored He nry of twe nty-seven, 


house- 


and enters upon an entirely new 
hold, she has certain troubles with her 
ménage; but they are all of them troubles 





of a laughable kind Different it is with 
Jane when she chances to have taken pity 
on some maturer bachelor who has for 
several years been keeping house him- 
self—keeping it, of course, with the as- 
sistance of some superior servant or house- 


who has gradually acquired his 


entire confidence, and begun to feel as if 


were halfa mistress. Great, usually, 
such a household 
that he is 


rnation ol 


when thi master announces 

Lboul ) place a lady over it. In some 
cast ert no mean show of resistance, 
as if he were reviving some antiquated 
‘ ) ependence, or making a posi- 
tive a é on upon some established 
righ | domest oo about the house 





with a sulky, careless, you-may-do-a -you- 


like kind of ‘The master is made to 
feel if hi unportance were ql te 
ron . 
Ile w ntleman—a real quiet gen- 
weman—ti highest praise hey have to be- 
low on bachelor master b if what is he 
ne \ it Ul ( xpected lady, it is not 
é lish the saddest anticipa- 
Lik her. i] consequence 1s, 
i | , Who has hitherto seen 
Hi iony but a new name and 
Le ome mn of floune orange blos- 
om id Db 1 importance, plunges, at 
her home-coming, into a sea of troubles 
1 wh 1 Sie Lol Hy unpre} ré 
Ja 1 short, 1 li a case, 1s an In- 
truce she meets the usual fate of 
n Lhere ph lanx arrayed 
n oug which she must fight 
fier V V with ch et Lore and de Xterity as 
she may What is very provoking, her re- 
spec Ne partner is gel lly quite Insen- 
ib to f ditlicul es sl] h to en- 
ee ‘ Under the happy delusion, that 
his househok 1 eI e subjection. 
imagine, or re ly be broug| 
to see, his young brid s anything 
no oO nh q Va ulti¢ elnpire 
whicn W WIILIn vielde wot 
I} ‘ something of t SOrt, Was just 
wh happe 1 to my ce 1 Jo ina and 
ivsell, Who both mari old bachelor 
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(though nobody would have ventured to 
call them so to us then, nor we to our- 
selves,) heads for more than a dozen years 
of such households as I have described. J 
had lately a visit from this my excellent 
Joanna, whom I had not seen for many 
years. We are now both staid matrons, 
on what is cruelly called the wrong side 
of fifty, 


means imply the garrulity of old age, 


which, though it does not by any 
brings out yet certainly a disposition to 
dwell more on the past than the present, 
and to find exceedingly funny and racy 
what fails to extract a the 
grave, wise, crammed, and used-up chil- 
We es- 


pecially dwelt, my cousin Joanna and I, 


smile from 


dren of the present generation. 
on our anticipated and actual troubles, 


and J 


with 


when, as girls—she twenty-one, 


nineteen—we made common cause 


our respective and respected bachelors. 


She told me that a month before her mar- 
riage her intended had amused her, at least 
she tried then to be amused, with an ae- 


count of his great dread and hesitation 


a 


in announcing the coming change to his 


that he had frequently risen 


dome sties : 
with the determination to get it over, cost 


what it might, then sunk down again 


ibashed, and feeling as if the very pic- 
tures in the room were looking down on 
him with conte mpt ; then he would get 


and his ¢ ouraue would 
way. It 


cemed to occur to the simple man that 


outside of the door, 


rain out on the never 


00Ze 


he might have summoned the chief actuary 





into his ISL presence, and ensconcing 





and ¢ 





himself in his arm-chair, ssuming @ 


supe rhuman firmness of tone, whatever 


his heart might be saying to it, announce 


to her the awful fact in as few and sue- 


cinet words as those used by the immortal 





Dumbiedykes on a like occasion, desiring 


same time to make it known to 


her at the 


the others, her inferiors; and before she 


had time to recover from her astonishment, 
her with a magnificent wave of 
hand. 


no longer brook delay, one day 


dismiss 
the At length, as the matter could 
when the 
domestics were at dinner, he, not knowing 


found 
handle 


ove r-distinetly how he vot the re, 


1 


himself desperately clutching the 


of the hall-door, and in another instant 
there he stood like an apparition, face to 
iace With the domestics, who were busily 


employed in eating, and cheerfully talking 


But what he did say after all 


togethie 


conning over and hesitation, he has 
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not the most distant idea, further than 


now 


this, that it was as different as possible 


from what he meant to sav. Also, the 
eTect was so entirely different, at least on 
t} | ne p | pe m concerne 1, the con- 
troller of the he Sf hold, that he felt « Ue 
wry Imost repentant, for bein he cause 
if inflicting so much pain, nay nd even 
van to d ht } } ht to } ] own 
maste for instead of flo r looking 
lag s. for which } prepare 1, 
the noc thing | 1 ¢ nm he | i nd 
fork, pushed herself a little way from t! 
table, leaned back in her chair, erossed 
har i | folded he irl then with a 
7" , licht shake of head 
id ina] resigned tone of voice, 
hy \\ i t t! | Ot a Loe 


l 
| ! | \ ( xivine a eor " 
th f y q eG r toi I 
he I 1j ) ence, only go r ey 
} r t hy 
¢ of t str n rd flic ) 
n r of ¢ | 1 motor 
] 
t ( | ove 
b ) | i ! ) 
ness 
} I \ ) 
— \ " ' 
t ked at n ( t 1! 
yj bun 1 but » too m i] 
| i t ot vin | f 
ot t | mY) m " rie } n 
i 
} } . 
) 1 be | faty ¢ 
t i 
" oa | P 
) | i nh the 
( ( { I 
i 
L te j ' " ire lV 
me } ( l eit 
| \ le | 
ve ‘ vy f rh Y 
| 3 | { | ( ' 
P| | ! 
»ili si , ‘ ” 
nay fi } i tf ( I 
( \ \ ( \ 
} } } 
eb ve } 
in ae ( 
tT? | Y ’ | 
Ly i ¢ a 
" 
‘ y ! i ] ‘ 
ed ) ! Cn 
1 
( 1 ( ied to ( 
wo { } lt Ly iX | 
ad n ( it 
vy tol I Lior i then 
ha n 1 W ie of whole body, 
7} : : 
said “Well, I’m no « . if so be that 
he ’s vod one ind set himself t ; 


NATIONAL 


dinner 


as if he 


MAGAZINE 


tton di 


again, making the mu appear 


Was eating for a wager. 


The young damsel, the third domestic 
in this hitherto happy family, amazed at 
the unusual apparition of the master at 
dinner-time, and having a confit 1 notion 
that mething was wrong, and that he 
nai have come to find fault, rose from 
he it the tant he appeared, and with- 
out w tino to he his mission. retreated 
o the further end of the apartment, pulled 
out a drawer from which she took a 


tocking, and began to darn it 


as 


iS if he r master h: d come to seold 





ier for eating her dinner instead of attend- 
ing to his work. ‘The subsidence of all 
thi vcitement, ¢ mpo t cases 
bore no proporti er to tl em- 
in iolenee of its id 1, next 
day, the master, h ve | from the 

Tec of the grand effort, f a ure 

nd compe re en h to ex t the 
el e was to make no el | th 1 

NW ie honed. would vo on é s be- 
fore, then they ! that they | 1 so too, 

thing would be nting on their part, 
ind the | And so the whole passed 

it 1 h like an ¢ lar on at . due] 

, vy skirn ne the 
natter 3 1 \ before, onl what 
nor ntellicible 

Wi I ti ‘ mie ( ) nd Lo con 

It quietly together nd » view the 
chance in all its be I they became 

onderfully reconciled to it, 2 ful for 

fh ( One thu ho ously 
| it ne. and is no WO r It 

» | ed that Or eral wives 
pen ks il one 
had t 1 out 0 ( had 

j eold. another had , 

' t] ‘ ‘ if 
\ I 1 not but ) ousin 
Jo ae e had | 1 j ( e of 

n ssh fter { Jearned 
that t | n her « had | 1 dis 
e ’ despo manne 

vine to ‘ ( friene 
Thon V oan cd ta 
t t ) iy had 1 out 

l. vas all ’ likely ( now 
vould turn « ell Lhe ’ L oke 
of most « mm Wi quite 
ae I r of the f illmer 1, for 
iV co » Joanna edily | in m- 


moreover, 


ifte r-ve 


popular in the household, and, 
continu 


used fre 





irs, 














TROUBLES 


ingly to the distinguished success of 


the 


eXul q 


his first plunge into doctrine of 
chances 


rson of a different 


My bache lor Was a pe 
stamp from my cousin Joanna’s. His 


stum Ww to get over rather than dwell 


1 he professed, more 
over,—an empty boast in any bachelor, I 
In entire sub- 


Llow ver, I ised to 


1) 
iis household 


jection remark in 


him a cer mn nervous t tching of the 
mouth leyes, when he was in the pres- 
ence of h to me, awful hou ekeeper ; 
l wen had retired, | would rally 
him on t mptom of her control. He 
met the t with an indignant denial of 
its fou m:; but to th I never could 
give Cl ( When | ipnouneed to 
this formidable } onage the event about 
to | pl ( } ted to be q te 
pl ised. a l had alw ys prel a 
to have an provided she were a 
r ps ’ fling of which t 
I I ) tppare nt to 
me than to 1 | 1 at first rh 
1 ¢ ‘ ) irding th 
won f m prepossessin 
in | lly entered upon 
| 3 l 
mv.l ( f life with anything rather 
t ‘ pute | prema- 
( I \ ny INeXp rence, 
| did I set by the charac 
er of n t ht have « 
1 l ’ » lon he ived Tile 
t a ytl pe | 
But | not to be let off in 
ul \ 
One day tT, in fi r ol I ng thou iit 
i ! | for the hall-dint nearly 
¢ I 1 to din . troop h ild tell m 
“A " > % nh that t! \ could ¢ t 
= ( e I > and the next, sl 
would m h most insulting pre 
1) l ( fare for the « ning-room.,. 
| 
Her g far m portento 
than her tro When she \ dled j 
my f{ I the whol doo > 





W » come off sec the en 
counte ( d pr i ile W 
did 1 even her ength for a 

prou 11 but ft me t on ne 
where But the most provol r thing of 
ll w extreme devotion to my | 

nd. He was utterly faultl in short, 
xcept in having married me 


she could 


convey a 


AND ADVENTURES 
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me. f 


could have roasted the 


slight to e sure, if she 


bit of meat he was 


to eat, and left mine raw, she would have 


done SO. 


When my first b une, then began 


the creat var. In pursuance of my 


ill-luek, | had hired as nurse-maid a for- 
bidding-looking Highland woman, who had 
been thrust upon me as a perfect treasure, 
which the un- 


must have been meant in 


e of patience. 





She had a flat 1 a low forehead, and a 
high temper. le | was ll in all the 
pomp of darkened rooms, doctors, nurses, 


mothers, and water-gruels, the most awful 


reports of explosions in the lower regions 


reached me. As if she had been bone of 
our bone, the Highlander, with all the 
prid of her race, resented every word 
uttered against her lady and her darling 
baby: and it being the dayly « om of the 
other to throw out such taunt hat the 


precious eluld wa ‘ poor ill-thriven 
thing,” there always ensued a f e duel 
( vords, ending in a d WI l le between 


and Lowland im] 


nd pria¢ pertinence. 
At leneth the contention waxed so hot, 
that my husband was forced one day to 


come to tl re ( He descended in 
wrath 1 dethroned th ruler of the 
mansie ithout | ning to a word from 
her rest of judgment 

Afi her departure, I ga yself over 
toa suecession of minor rulers, who, seeing 
my weak side, served me apparently well, 
ind saved me all trouble, even that of 

} ] 


° ; a er F 
inaintaining an orderly household, for they 


not unfrequently enacted “ high life below 
stairs,’ kept untimely hours, and even 
ve balls in our absence—at one of which 
the eook dan 1 out my h band’s new 
lippe ina single night! Of course, they 
ill eg t eyes, and « not think 
| he thing happened one of them, 
rward sm 1, turned king’s evidence. 
I should | e disml 1 them all, but 
indolence pr led: till, finding myself 
Il we ‘ ed and def d, I was 

f Lo 1 entire chal of tactics. 
[ no ok a totally opp turn, and 
1 of pecting nothing, I suspected 
rything, and resolved to inspect every- 
thing, and so const intly worried myst lt 
1 my vants, poking into every corner, 
and spying mischief where there was none, 


to deceiving me, 
If they 


hide anything from me, they 


that they verv soon took 
ind | 


wished to 


iughing at my expense. 
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would put it up on the ¢ Ice of the 
wuater-< They would ring the 
re II n within, expecting me to 
ri to t "\ low to see who were their 
vis 
But a I! this was doing violence to my 
1 e, | n tired of 1 I next took 
L t Coneluding that to preside 
overa | hold was unmitigated misery, 
} never blaming my own bad manage- 
mel | lved, since all servants were 
ly | } e them at the che pest 
pt | 3 my very first ¢ itv in 
this lin | Te ucure. Like 
most | o knew little, my cheap 
cook | cnow everything It so 
happel 1, that t W ek Liter she came, a 
ve W sent me from 
()rl out sembling few 
e | a em the said 


itip ne 

" } , , 
! I piuck Ll 1 | 
I ‘ 1 of adimness 
ot | ne cone 

] ] 
( 1 te door, 
I ( t ed amid 
1 the sembled 


» i I 
io if tility ol he 
( } r cle ed one nicht 
I 1 Ul drawing-room, 
lf l bl I m the 
ted it w no 
| 1 he ow it 
‘ =} | 
\\ } n ‘ 
had « : 

} } ! turned t 
| ) try 7 ‘ | 
t ‘ led al ) 

1 } price 


t \ 
Her ¢ howeve 
eral 
( }? } } 
{ 
" cone 
‘ tlo 
~ had 
( 


NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE. 


All she had or cot. 
She had 
at- 
ends. Highly disapproving of 


them into advantages. 
she expended on me and mine. 
the 


taining her 


clever, determined way of 


most 


| g 
her master’s custom of abstaining trom 
luncheon, she would prepare strong soup 
for him; and even if he were engaged 
with strangers on business, she would 
enter the room, and tell him with a most 
urgent, important air, that there was 





person wanting very particularly to see 


him: and when she got him outside of the 
door. she Wwol him W th nods and 


winks toward the soup, keep watch 
him till | 
and recount he x tp! to me wil 
of triumph. 

i 


Unfortunately I soon Jost the dear 


over 


he swallowe 


woman, who be came so 


watching herself, and since then | have 
| d st reely ny tro bles nd adventures 
worth recounting. Indeed, my cousin 
Joanna ind I thi ik there are no such 
ud tures now day t all nd wher 
Mi get tomether, we a lwavs cu r 
to old stories for amusem Wi ( 
quite willit to be borne on ‘ 
stream of progress and improve but 
ve tl} } peo] le e too much alike now 
and th tthe inaly lual wou d see! ) im 
danger of be r | in the gene | But 
the Mi ( l¢ l eal | think ol Ive 
nrivilezed to croak. Even o cunts 
t 
now fferably learned d know all 
wl I eountrie nd eve t relse: 
il lm ( ! Joan nd | for the 
rood old t . when tl ind 
npl of the! n TLVe Lo thie 
leart r and cult tion of the few Wi 
neg with fond memory to the time whet 
many ny} U ellent ht tl ‘ 
only o1 Tore country nd that 
\merica nd my ¢ n | tells with 
lee it on her return ft 1a first 
& % j old ( vy ot A) er hie 
faithful old 1 said to her: * And, Miss 
Joant en vou was at Ame lid vou 
‘ ; ia] i 
Al we are iit cl sked estions 
now: s y even do we he L misay 
pl 1 of word I do know one prin 
ve ! \ 1 tru old tamil 
Vv ) Ti K ot havin ) 
mon | = 1 “a flirting at her 
aeket? i. 4 race j i but net: 
1 when I next take up my pen must 
writ ‘ quaint na le ul 
{ } ] 
$ l v 1 
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surprised 


We 


> of the le cture-rooms in severa 


have been at the small 


] of the 


which we have 


Universities 














| visited, and at the small number of pupils 
( )' Kt principal object in Gi en, how- | who generally frequent them. In Heidel- 
ever, Was to pay our respects to Liebig, | berg, for example, Professor Leonhard 
3 ce rau lp olt of chemistry We threw open, fi our Inspt ction, the doors 
i sent In oi care nd while we were of his leeture-room, which was in his house. 
‘ for tl irrival of the hour which | and contiguous to his ceological collection 
it named for an interview, we drove | The apartment had a rough appearance. 
‘ Line wn, and obtained aceess to the and the benches did not imply more thai 
iry of the University, which contains | thirty pupils 
wo hundred thousand volumes. It is ar- | Professor Liebig’s manner of lecturing 
I lin a large and handsome building, | is calm and quiet; his voice is musical, 
we were attended by a verv intelli- and his fine, dark, deep-set eye sparkles 
in, Who spoke English fluently. | with a depth of intellectual expression and 
dhe ( brief visit interesting by | fire indicative of high genius. He has 
he us through the different depart- nothing of the action and vehemence of 
tne of th Lot col nl ‘| he books | some of the Pari in profe ssors, and, witl 
ire « ed by subje theok ry, physics, | t manner perfectly natural, he appeared t 
mathem &e., | g placed in sepa- | command entirely the attention of his at 
ite { n vhich is obviously the | dienes H ct was In hine, ane 
l t { i convenient arrangement. other alkaloids of opium. When his lee- 
WV i ] L moment by see- | tu W finished he came imn ! ely Ue 
I [ ding, a peculiar | us, gave uS a very Warm reception, and 
kind of ¢ ex 0 lt was nothing | showed us about his working laboratory 
! | of green glass, | There are four rooms, in two of which the 
i ( 1as sulphuric acid | working students are employed in their 
Ss ) | ) It w is secured, analytical labors. The tables exhibitec 
vith ( un, on the top of a post, | every appearance « f actual labor. They 
ind les the landscapes and | were full of chemical vessels and reagents 
( é flected in elegant reduced | and, of course, in the disorder which nee- 
( Ss, r with every change of | essarilv attends on the numerous operations 
ositlo observer. ‘These we ob- | in which many persons areengaged. ‘The 
ery common inGeissen. At number of working pupils in this de part- 
the ’rofess Liebig’s lecture- | ment of the laboratory was from twenty to 
» detained a littl by the re- | thirty. It being the hour of dinner, (at 
of the janitor, under orders not | one o’clock, as in New-England,) there 
to a ny one after the lecture had be- | were only a few young men present, and 
run ; but our German attendant, whom we | they appeared to be employed as private 
iad en dat the inn, overeame his ob- | pupils; but Professor Liebig told us that 
( ul we were admitted. Profes- | there were forty young men at work in 
Leib 10 W ting and leeturing | another department, under an assistan 
n | cl pereei our entrance, gave | teacher. 
S le nt smile of reeognition and Professor Liebig is a very pleasing man 
velco nd the youn nen courteously In his person he is tall and genteel, and 
rave He spoke out fifteen | apparently about forty, or not much beyond 
ninute we entered His pupils | thatage. He is ve y affable and courteous : 
\ very tentive, and most of them | and as he speaks the English language 
vert red in taking notes. Their ap- | perfectly, with only a slight German ac 
ei was very much like that of a| cent, our interview was particularly in- 
. ir collection of American students. | teresting and acreeable He showed us 
Phe i Was crowded, and, from its di- | some new chemical products, among which 
nensions, it could not have contained over | was cordein. which, in prosecution of his 
one hundre lents. The table was full | researches on the flesh-fluids, has been ex 
of the usual accompaniments of a chemical | tracted from the heart of the ox. Cordein 
tture. Everytl was plain and busi- | crystallizes, and appears to be similar to 
ness-like sugar, having a sweet taste. Nitrogen 
Vou. III, No. 6.—OO 
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ograph 


rentlemen were 


ied upon to lueidat part ir topics 
| °c t vy to pog 
I hy but | \ 1 then I no the 
ad I D ic ot 1 I VY al 
country 1 n nu 1 
ner nl ‘ sf ne | thul ¢ 
in l¢ l ‘ t; ime t tT} j 
t S ‘ Vy ent Cet 
\ »] wed, in the ea ol 
e sor i ich a large ¢ nade 
| d b is, made noo vy of 1 
Among tl eminent men } S Whose 
i wr deh t philoso of ( 
1 copie world vob ers Rost 
G ve, of min nd c 
I | 9 ( Dove ( 
i ) t | Prot 8) 
I rf ) the « t 1 | ' 
\ hich | I Prot 
Magi of o-m etism roft 
\Mitscherli of I ( F 
\ ( ( | é 
distinouished 
Wi m aia 
and thro ( ! nt ew ott ( 
ing ne i nd <« { 
We were | | hed ( 
fore en Profe Ritte ( 
n very V nt ins of ppre t ol 
esearciu ‘ ( Ia t Vv ¢ ( , 
yman, P Robins y tl 
Rev i Smith of Beyro 
i N \ , HUM nD 
In f fl ent ¢ n } ’ 
j t i) ‘ | ‘ y ' “ 
1 ei 1 oft 1 . 
2 duo y i 
! Ss na ( t¢ 
the ety | 1 not | hye nov 
nol I k yr sr¢ to We : 
erg: fo ( ne y with 
the | t P i Who eps il Hh Tie 
his p i a l e hin 
not only ft | ty l conve itior 
but, no y t Iso Sa co elor, wis 
from | i \ S, and = ge expe- 
rit In the wo We ed t 
his | iry vn 0 3 I 
daoor on the rem e of tl p ment 
opening apparen trom | private room 
lle met us with eat kindne id perfer 
frankness, and with a ple sant rebuke f{ 


HOS VALU 


my having 
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written a note, asking permission to call,) | delphia. He told us that he passed three 
mplying that he was not ignorant of my | weeks at Monticello with the late Mr. Jef- 
osition and efforts at home | then intro- | ferson, who entertained him with an extra- 
luced my nd Mr. Brush, and we were | ordinary project of his inventive but often 

on laced fectly at our ease. His] visionary mind, regarding the ultimate 
countenar expresses great benev | division of the American continent into 
olence ; and from the fountain of his im- | three great Republics, involving the eon- 
ns tores of knowledge, a stream, | quest of Mexico and of the South Am 
nt, flowed for nearly an hour. | ican States. He discussed many topics re- 
He was not engrossing, but yielded to our | garding the United States. The discovery 
prompt ; whenever we iggested an of a ld in California furnished him anabun- 
in . or alluded to any part cular topte ; dant theme— our topography, cl mates, pro- 
| not wish to occupy the time | ductions, institutions, and even political 
Lo own remarks any further than to controversies, were all familiar to him. 
W m out He has i perfect ce mmiand Bar nH mboldt, althon cha sociated in- 
f the best English, and speaks the lan- | timately with kings, is evidently a friend 
ite agreeably ‘There is no stat to human liberty, and rejoices in the pros- 
ss or reserve about him, and he is as | perity of our country Ile made some 
abl f he had no claims to superiority very interesting remarks on the present 
His voie exceedingly musical, and he | state of Europe, and on the impossibility 
s so animated and amiable that you feel | of keeping down moral power by physical 
it one if he were an old friend His | foree. In his library hung an excellent 
f I much above the middle size; | likeness of the king, and another of his 
unlike in form to the late Colonel | own brother, the late W. Humboldt, the emi- 
ae ps a little, but less | nent philologist and ethnological antiquary. 
nm att l of eighty-two. We retired creatly gratified, and the 
Ife has no appearance of decrepitude ; his | more so, as a man in his eighty-third year 
eyes brilliant, | ci mple xion light; might soon pass away. 
his fi esand person are round, although When we were about leaving Berlin | 
not fat: his hair ti » and white ; his mind | addressed a note to the Baron, expressing 
ve 1 | ncuage brilliant,and | our great satisfaction at the interview, 
1 b it thouchts. Ile al- | bidding him farewell, and asking for his 
manner to our progress | autograph. He readily replied; but instead 
he United States, and to | of his signature merely. he sent an in 
i tmerican Journal of | teresting original letter, written on the 
S j 1 had produced in pro- | occasion, from which, I trust, it is not im 
( { Ile showed himself perfectly | proper to make an extract of sentiments 
ac { with the progress of physical | relating to the American continents 
id general improvement in our \fter some very kind expressions of 
country, and particularly commended the | personal regard, he alludes to his usual 
| bo sot Ce lonel ont in the Far West, residenee it Potsdam. where are both the 
of Prot sor Bache in the Coast Survey, | rural palace of the king, and the tombs of 
lL of Jieute nt Maury in nav gation. some prece ling monarchs * Compelled 
Bringing out his maps, and tracing his to return in the morning to the country. 
line out he a! where are the tombs which I shall soon 
channel of communication across the Isth- | occupy, I have reserved to myself the 
mus of Darien, whieh he had observed and | perusal of’’—certain seientifie American 
{ more than forty years ago, and | papers which had been presented to him 
to which his attention had been recalled | He then adds: “IT have moral reasons to 
by a per of Captain Fitzroy’s in The | fear the immeasurable aggrandizement of 
Jor l f The Royal Geographical So- | your confederacy—the te mptations to the 
Ile howed us that there are no abuse of power, dan rerous to the | nion- 
mountains in the course he indicated, which | and have oceasion also to fear the dis 
is more southern than any of the existing | tinet individual character of the other 
routes, and that it possessed several im- | populations (descriptions of population) 
portant advantages. [ alluded to his brief | of America. I am not less impressed by 
visit in the United States in 1804, when | the great advantages which the physica! 
he traveled no further north than Phila- | knowledge of the world, and positive sci 
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aspect. His published works iré 


His faculties combine the ent ism of 
poetry with the severity of science nd 
from the culminating point of fourscore 
years and four, li irveys all his vast 
labors, and the wide panorama of universal 
science, which, as probably his last labor 
he is now presenting to his fe llow-me! 
by the reflection of that s} lendid intellee 
tual mirror, his Kosmos the compre hen 


sive Hellen ed both the 


ly 
and fe 


sm, Which expres 


beautiful. 


universa 


Such is the philosopher who, of all liv 
ing men, be longs not so much to his coun 
try as to mankind, and who, when he 


place 

We dismiss him, with the hope that h 
may inherit blessings beyond the ave 
and find, in a higher state of being, that 





his large measure of human knowledge is 
infinitely surpassed by the spiritual illu- 
mination and revelations of that glorious 
world. 

LION CATCHING IN SOUTH AFRICA 
M* LEMUR, who formerly resided a 
J Motito, and is familiar with the Kal 
libari country, assured me that the re 
markable aeceounts sometimes circulated 
as to the people of that part of Afri 


eatehing lions by the tail, and of which, J 


confess, | 


was very incredulous, wer 
perfectly true. Lions would sometime 
become extremely dan ous to the inhab 
tants. Having become ace. omer I 
human flesh, they would not willingly ¢ 
invthing else. When a neighborhood 
became infested, the men would determine 
on the measures to be adopted to rid them 
selves of the nuisance; then, forming 


themselves into a band. they would pro 


ceed in search of their royal foe, and 


laa standing close 


beard the lon in his 


by one another, the lion would make hi 
spring on some one of the party—every 
man, of course, hoping he might escape 
the attack—when instantly others would 
dash forward and seize his tail, lift ng it 
up close to the body with all their might; 
thus not only astonish ng the animal, and 
ibsolutely taking him off his guard, but 
rendering his efforts powe rless for the 
moment; while others closed in with then 


Spe monste 


pears, and at 


reeman. 
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THE HISTORY OF AN ULTRAIST. 
NDIFFERENTISM 


servatism is vital heat—a recuperative 


is death. Con- 


health and long life. 





ng, tending to 
raism is a fever, producing unnatural 
The 
second is rain, well 


third is 


precursor of ae ath. 


‘ 1 
first 1s drought; the 


neasured and well timed; the 


tempest. li 


rhtning, thunder, hurricane, and 
flood. 


an overflowing Indifferentism is 
of these things. 
] 


Gamaliel, prudent in 


for none 


Conservatism Is 


counsel, and content to wait. Ultraism i 
Saul, breathing out threatening and slauch- 
te He is an ultraist who is right in the 
main principle, and wrong in the time and 
manner of applying it. He has many 
things to say, but errs in supposing that 
ociety can bear them now. He will not 


tolerate evil for a moment, though his in- 


leranee is sure to destroy both him and 
cause He discards the lessons of ex- 

pe nee, and replies to the warnings of 
eaution with a howl. Ife applies the rule 
f abstraet right, re lless of the state of 


existing facets. He allows nothing to the 





fore of cire tance no palliative to 
ro no excuse for the te mporary con- 
nuance of an evil, whose roots may be 
twisted and tied about the very founda- 
tions of the social system. In zeal he 
uitstrips all his superiors in discretion, 
id mest flit the brand though it con- 


sume the temple. Ile 1S 

the slow development of events, and would 
He 
has no patience with prophecy till it turns 


Like 


in the theater, he looks only at the stop- 


outrun the measured march of time. 


to history. Sterne’s canting critic 


wateh. Go with him part of the way, and 


he will knock you on the head if you follow 


him not to the end. teader, I shall define 
no more. Listen to the story of Jonathan 
Hlonestus, the only consistent ultraist that 


ever lived. 





Jonathan was the son of father who 
vas given to boasting that he had always 
bee 1 | tm that | Ss prom! v 
8 od h oath, nd his wo d as rel 
ble } s | ynd | boy was na ly 
of an ingenuous temper, and witl 

\ taucht to k and ict the 
ol neces 
} = { he 
1 , 
l. cs \ ) he 


Impatient of 


Ror 


AN ULTRAIST JZ0 


story, and full of particulars, it will never 
involve you in the shame of self-contradic- 
ause truth is ever consistent with 
But Zachariah Honestus 


have truthful, he 


tion, bee 


itself.” would 


not only his son to be 


would have him grow up in all respects an 


seareely 


example of integrity. He 

begun to talk before he was required to 
repeat, * Hone sty 1S the best policy > and 
that the good old maxim might make an 
inde lible Impre ssion on his memory and 


heart, it was before him at every meal in 
large letters on the rim of hi 


All this care be 


principie was nol W 


stowed on the ecuiture of 


his moral ithout its 
effect ; 


if any of the poor neighbors came to pur- 


for before he was ten years of age. 


chase a bushel of corn, and Jonathan was 


sent to the barn to measure it, he would 


be sure to throw in an additional peck by 


way of good measure. As he was a boy 


of quick parts, his int llectual education 
ior to the strength of his 


He 


rapidity, that the lam« Irish schoolmaster 


wis scarcely infer 


moral principle. learned with such 


soon confessed him his equal; and by the 
could talk Latin 


In a word, Jon: than was 


time he was sixteen, he 
and write Greek. 
the wonder of the school ; 
ndebted for his le: 


precocity of his genius, yet much 1s 


and though he was 


largely rning to the 


to be 
ascribed to the special pains of the master. 


lept under the same roof, and ate at 


who sle p 
the same table with him. A eountry 
schoolmaster is always supposed to favor 





the children of the family with which he 


boards, and especially if the table 
kept. But schoolboy days are 
and, singularly enough too, always remem- 


well 


soon past, 


bered with pleasure, whatever may have 
been the pains of study, or the penalties 


of truant hours. Jonathan had now reach- 


ed the seventeenth year of his age, and 
was as learned as his master. His father 
intended him for a merchant, a neat, clean, 
pale-faced drygeods man. About thirty 


miles off, in the village of Grasshill, lived 


Jacob Sharp, a maternal uncle, who kept 


the | rest store of the place. He was a 
man of bland face, soft voiee, and address 
ficiently engaging to attract customers 
If he had not the manners of a gentleman. 
he 1 largely endowed with the eivility 
and obsequiousness of «a tradesman. In 
short j » Sharp was the very man 
ee lik ‘ k off a hundred 
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} between nathan’s fathe 
ind his uncle Jacob, and the result wi 
that e boy should be taken into the store 
l t lo bul nd Sell, and get in 

Shave aire sald tha he store kept 
by J ») Sharp w th head re ol 
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would turn to darnel? or, as they more 
ersely stated it, whether wheat would turn 
to che , \t otner times, acute con- 


excee dingly 


nte 9 and difficult question in natural 

tory, why ne cows have horns and 
some have none In polities they differed, 

ull panies do. But there was one 
opl 1 in which these evening volunteer 
parties always and unanimously agreed— 
hat poor man has just as much right 
to vote as arichone.” ‘The author of the 
ipocry | book of [Eeclesiasticus spake l 


most canonical truth, and made a decided 


iit vv il. when he said of rustie society, 

ha r talk is of bulloeks And never, 

n the ry of country life, did conver- 

Lt10 n to ch a tedious lencth on the 

whole horned trib , With an oceasional epi- 
sode on 1e, ind the varieties of dogs, 

| , | 1] ] 

B : | heard then 

k O ) ri ! n ( SsuD] ct. capti- 

: ; ntlemen and country 

i en with us an 

icX} le 7) t th horse w 1S 
‘ ! “ } the gods of the 

then, 1 t Ino enlightened 

nim ! sO it arly Cs- 

ein \ sa fact, too, worthy 

so | that nong all the animal 
1 4 i the devil tempted St 


lone been a settled 





( t as it relates to either idolatry 
h horseflesh is the infallible test 
fs » On this subject, therefore, 
the sin Jacob Sharp’s store seemed 
t e all sense of time, until the clerks 
ra signifi t t by closing the 
vindow shutte blowin out the 
Such s the v re of G hill, such 
( ( nd «¢ 1\ on ol the 
st e into which 
He el virtuous a 
l ( ( or mi ed tay 
\ _ nephew he was 
I \ » do the m ol . 
‘ hi pirited 
| 
y | cler] \ ordered to teach 
! t nan ey soon 
i | i Line | s OF OF S 
| HH I { Istom 
\ Ss \ f 1 \ Wilt 


F AN U 





LTRAIST. OaT 
' 


come into the village to furnish himself 


with 


his first suit of black. 


* Have you any cheap cloths 2?” inquired 


“i ume we have,” answered Jona- 
; fee 
than, 10 e feared to spt ik po itively lest 


mistake, and mistakes in 


rht make a 
especially when the benefit of the 


ke is with the seller, have a most 
to falsehood. 
me see them,” said the young 
farmer. 

has | 


Jon than threw down a eloth suc 1e 


want, and, 


to show e strength of its te xture, snapped 


etween his thumb and fore- 


finger that he made a hole in the eloth at 

least four inches in length. * It is as rot- 

ten 1 seven-year-old shirt,” said Jona- 
: 





le, to the no 





small amazement ot h fellow-clerks 
\nother piece was partially unrolled 
“This is moth-eaten,”’ said the honest 
clerk, and placed it back on the shelf. 


the 


Jonathan 


The young man was about to leave 


! >? 
and trv elsewhere. But 


store 
» sell, and equally deter- 
called the 


was determined t 
honestly. He 


ne“ 


mined to sell 
plowin 
had tound th 


VW hat ’s the price ot It, 


an back, saying presumed he 
wanted.” 


very articie he 


asked the 


eus vill 

Jonathan looked at the yitrary marks, 
nd saw that though the piece cost but 
two dollars a yard, the selling price was 


five. ‘That you shall have for five dollars 


“Tive dollars a yard!” said the plow- 
ui ‘is not that too high 2” 

“T think it is,” replied Jonathan, “a 
wood deal too high.’ 

“ How much did that cloth cost you 


inquired the customer. 


me nothing.” said Jonathan ; 


t 1 find on this piece of pasteboard 


Jacob, 


ittached to it that it cost my uncle 
who § s there by the ve, just two 
d vard.” 

*( vou take no Jess than five ?” 


“Why, ves,” answered the t 





“T ean take half that price, and 
uncle Jacob will make twenty-five pe 
ecent. on 1 sale ul | in ne illowed 
to k l ’ s *I esty the bes 
DO lt t it to | mum know 
what the ¢ ( you buy, 
vo will buy with vo eye 1 

he \ 1 W from ie store 
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neither disposed to deal with an honest 


clerk, not pay a double price for his cloth. 


Jonathan restored the goods to their pl ices 
his 


| nter with 
handkerchief, and stood ready for another 


on the shelf. wiped the co 


trial of his unbending integrity. 
But it so happe ned that Jacob Sharp 
verheard the whole colloquy between his 


nephew and the raw one from the fields, 
ind saw ata glance that Jonathan must 
either quit his nice scrupulousness or quit 


i 


Accordingly he ealled the 


lad 


nto a back room, to re m with him on 
he absurdity of his ser ipl S He told 


money without 


him that no man ever m 


L | lent course of eoncealments, and if 
hoped ever to succeed in business, he 
nust buy as cheaply and sell as dearly as 
possible, leaving every man to jud re for 
himselt * You must do all you can,” 
ud he, “ to promote the interest of your 
mployer, and be not over nice about the 
ieans, for such is the way of the world ; 
ind we should not seek to be better than 
) I Ti¢ hnbvor ? 


Jonathan listened to this loose morality 


him. He 


vith ch disgust as became 
‘ + ] - ‘ 4 ; ] 
rarae | ] as a airet temp ition ad- 
( 1 to his virtue, and mdered that 
e so near as an uncle should attempt to 
: e him from that simple integrity 
ch had been his father’s boast, and 


which he regarded as the element of his 
rth. 
Jacob,” said he, “ if I may turn 


, 
lliain to promote your interest, 1 see no 


“4 nm VW V | hould be le S$ scerTu yulous 
out ving myself; ft when integrity 
e} irt ] Sf y to ob my em | ver 
s it is to cheat his « mers 

* Youn man,” said Jacob Sh irp, be 
om somewhat warm, for he Saw the 
ver to W if would | id h nephev 9 
ind a ray of light glaneed upon him, by 
vVhien f saw the danger f corr pt wa 
tender ¢ scien ‘LT did it iy you 
USE ¢ \ vly. b ell the oods I 

ch p I ced nt 1 id 


you must lay these notions aside, and do 


as I require.’ 
“* Fiat 


the scholarly clerk, and again took his po- 


justitia ruat caelum,.”’ answered 


counter, doubting muc! 


sition behind the 
whether the business of a merchant could 


be reconciled with that 





honesty which he cultivated to ! 
almost morbid dread of wronging his 


ne ighbor. His purpose, however, was 


in the least shaken, to be as honest in his 
future dealings as he had been in the last 
“No man,” said he, “shall ever say of 
Jonathan Honestus that he h wronged 


him of a penny by taking advantage of 


either his ignorance or necessity; and 
what I would 
purse, I shall 


rains of my uncle 


to benefit my 


not do 
surely not do to swell the 


J icob.”” 


stood 


this soliloguy a sailor 
and said :— 

“5 Shiy mate, h: 
lasting stufl 

*“ No sir,” answered Jonathan. 


ive 


you any black ever- 


The tar turned and left the store. 

* What did he in jure for 2” asked one 
of the clerks. 

“ He inquired for black everlasting,” 


said Jonathan. 

“ Why, we have an abundance of it,” 
said the elerk. 

“We have not,” replied 
* there 


will last a thousand years. 


is no kind of 





fore, that you have black of ever 
lastme@ durability, is trifling with truth; 
besides, there is something impious the 


application of that awful word to a piece 


ot perishable cloth.” 
“But that i only the nan of the 
goods,” . d thie ele k 
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a semi-annual visit for that single 
And, to confess the truth, there 


made 
purpose. 
was no heathenish price set on any article, 


but such as the customers were supposed 
the Before the 


re opened the store was crowded 


real value of. 


not to know 


DOxXeS We 


J 

with purchasers, watching with eager 
eyes s; the clerks tore off lid after lid 

nd exposed the precious contents, mean- 
while pointing out the beauties of each 
piece, and loudly expressing their wonder 
that ch goods could be sold for such 
low pric But in all this Jonathan 
Hone ; seemed to take no more inter- 
est 1 bare duty required. He seorned 
the of trade, with which he had now 
become familiar. He was frequently 
censured for not praising the goods, and 

s frequently replied that if the goods 


they would speak for them- 








} 
selves, and if they were not, the praise 
bestowed on them ineurred the double 
of cheating and falsehood. The 
truth is, he sighed to get away from the 
store, and longed for a vocation in which 
truth and honesty are consistent with sue- 
ce One evening as he sat alone, the 
other clerks having retired, he reviewed 
the 0 uestion of mercantile morality. 
Her I have been,” said he, “ for nine 
months, selling goods for exorbitant prices. 
I'rue, | cannot accuse myself of having 
misrepre d the qualities of anything | 
hav ld, and although I have asked such 
others have fixed, I have used 
none ol arts of persuasion to induce 
eople to buy But how shall I excuse 
myself for being the instrument of ex- 
cl c the small farmer useless 
tobacco nd pernicious liquors for the 
intrinsically valuable products of his farm ? 
[ i s old Ben Jones, whose horse 1S 
about as strong, and much the color of 
dun calf, who week after week brings in 
L | of corn, or adozen eggs, or a small 
load of od, which he in bly es 
for f Key, ¢ | k, and who 
1 he ‘ } vs | 
mak the fore ! vith h 
ly vhile | \ ind 
( ld Wait I t ) 
1} I i } 
r trat ( | | t 
Li , Q , 
for fh 
) O ) 
| No 
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the article, or he did not. If he did 
he cheated the If he did, then he 
sold it for more than its value, and thus 


not, 
S¢ ller. 
I see no way of avoid- 


nee but by 


cheated the buyer. 


ing this conseque buying and 


selling at the same price. But then wher 


would be the profit Ilow could a man 
live at such an even trade that? de 
could not live at all, therefore all trade 
should be abandoned. At any rate I will 
wash my hands of it, and ek some 
employment which ean be } ed with 


elean conscience. The world is e 





heeat 
because 
Ah, I see 


good edue 


and corrupt 
suita- 
mv calling. 4$ 
Latin J 
know, and Greek I know, and with a littl 
shall 


unenlightened 
bl 


| ail — 
have aireaday a 


Instructors. 
tion; 
| study I 


theologie: qualify myself 


for the pulpit. ‘There I shall escape the 
corruptions of trade, and from that com- 
manding position I ean exhibit truth in 


its naked form. The world will soon se¢ 


virtue as she is. ‘Thousands will flock to 
my ministry, and the masses, who have 
never known where virtue ends and vies 


be oins, will see that point of demarkatior 


and a new morality will dawn upon ma 


t 
kind.” Thus saying, he closed the st 
and went to bed, resolved to leave nex 
morning for his father’s house, and ther 
to go to college. 

The next morning Jonathan rose with 
the sun, went into the presence of his 
uncle, and told him of his purpose to « 
the store and return home. Jacob Shar 


was not at all displeased with 


of his nephew, for he knew well 


been to him a most unprofitable salesman, 


ist entertaines 


He was 


nathan’s 


and he had for some time p 


to dismiss him. 


an intention 
happily relieved by Ji 


voluntary offer to depart. After | 


there fore 


reakfast 


the conscientious youth got all re ady, anc 
went into the store to take leave of his 
fellow-cler} He bade them farewel 
and ti left the sto st as Be 
Jor ( ( to exchar hy ot ee 
fi tle r,a jug of rum, and ab 
ol T ) ( " \ h \ ( ! ( . 
Jon man i jumped ¢ I I 
otf, wit i 
\ where he | it t 
oft ( ‘| ( I es 
} ] ked back « th, } e of his 
| t I ] 1 s’ I ( 
Ire he | i I | 1 
( no ( 














VU THE NATION 
i ne ! the reade vith the 
r . van had with his 
» 2 n i Lo him he 
not « ‘ | | e the busl- 
ol { nd i ived to 
Lo ¢ ly I : 2 thre 
j ihe oid » he tily seconded 
‘ l cl fully consented 
eX] of his theo wical 
‘ Ll . few d s Jonathan was 
vy entert S I 1b OL GIVINILY 
ne of the oldest { most richly en- 
theol ies of the land. 
Here sa he college porter set 
I trunk the room t! had been 
ed | j I ( | sh t] have nothing 
do but s ly liere are not Inptations 
t from my mtegrity ; and, if possi- 

, 1 will from this hour be in every wv 

ht 1 ever.” Chat ¢ 
ente with a h ty good-will upon 
new s i oon got into the 
pths of pole icology, and learned to 
tinguish St lapsarianism from Sub- 
nism lie could aecurately define 
difference veen the JLomoousions 
lthe Homoiousions. His perspicacious 
‘ w clearly the lheht thre h the nar- 
crevice that divides ‘Trinitarianism and 
eism be esi ] ny extinet, and 
( s ex t, h learned to jute 
th mast $ cil, so much so that the 
pale-faced profess of polemics 
to think tl he vould one day 


Church—a 








t n con med to his care had dis- 
ved half the dexterity at splitting hairs, 
ne 1 the gnarled questions which 
the difficul nt of controver- 
| theolk ry Is, tual In one 
Jonathan Jlonestus w ready to 
™ 
up any man on the Arian, Apollo- 
> hian, or Bangorian contro- 
In Chureh history, dry it 1s, he 
ec » kn is t he could 
‘ | 1 when here s becan 
| 1 he rei Tit 
+ | ‘ i t ‘ 
l eve { t heterodoy 
( hie Hike becl Ks 
} cooked, e | lI 
Ba « { { 
{ { { e of eeck st 
\ | li 
i tw ¢ I ‘ W iid 
‘ ‘ } 
i 
\ l \ Cc 1 1 
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thrust, body-roasting religion Bat he 
oon rectified his suspicions, by reflecting 
that these practices were just as much 
opposed to the Christianity of the New 


lestament, and as much condenmed by it, 


as robbery or murder; and his logie soon 
detected the fallacy of charging against 
religion the very things which religior 
forbids. 

During the time that he was passing 
through his theological course, like other 


lege, he 
to evening 


oe ntlemen of the col 


invited 


young 


was 
occasionally entertain- 


ments in the town. But, owing to certain 
singularities of speech and behavior, it 
was observed that he never was invited to 


the same house the second time. 


‘These 


l ¢ the ets ot 


peculiarities were the natural 


stern regard for truth, which he had often 


seen sacrificed on the altar of polite ness 5 


and as he was now a student for the most 
sacred of all vocations, he thought it be- 
came him to think, speak, and act the bar 
truth, without any softenings of polite 
phrase. ‘The least departure from rigid, 
| truth in either gentleman or lady, 


1l¢ ral 
| but the harmless ¢ 


y-day discout se, 


though it might be 
19geration of ever 


to 


was 


sure rouse his spirit, and call down a 


re proof that spoiled the enjoyment of the 
When the lady who 
politely pressed } to 


had eaten nothing, hi replit 


whole company. 
tea 


he 


confusion and 


served im eat, 


d, 
that 
know, that 
he had just 
roll, besides partaking 


astonishment, 
to 
for 


she either knew, or ought 


her lancuage was false, 
finished his fourth 


(he trusted thankfully) of sundry meats. 


When another said that she had nearly 
died a laughing at a street organist’s 


monke T. he inte rposed by Saving, ** An 


vet lerfully 
» lor 


as though 


, madam, you have won 


covered from the jaws of death 


look as plump and fat 


nothing 


had happened to you.” 


d that s 


ia oO 


Lo be ¢ xpect« 


was not 


ld tole such mat 


hold 


will wondei 


ners wh 
hi 


t Jon- 


might coneernin 
no one 


an Hlone stus 


tha 


was soon permitted to 


| ic his divinity studi 


» 
{ what 
| n But wha 
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uito Creek had been for some time with- 
Their las 
them with but 
that 


t man had labored 


out a pi 


indif erent Success. 


Mone 


he was “a good man, 


hey all said 


in expression which usually precedes 
minister’s condemnation as ‘* a@ poor 
her.” But still it was a matter of 
vonder that he succeeded no better. When 
} 


ie first came among them he was received 


vith joy, and some disposition was shown 


The 


6e make fu 


was whitewa 


s home comtortable. 
shed from garret 


t. Farmer Bi 


id of wood in his yard, 


par- 
to 


larton 


sonavce 


and Ol 


rellar, inside 


} 


ced a full lo 


und fare Blackbe ry had hung up in the 


a full side of bacon, and potatoes 
another wealthy 


‘ration to last the 





months; and it Is a fact, 


that not one of these considerate 


men 
brought in a bill against the parson for 
these things until the very day he received 








his first quarter’s salary! It is true, that 
vhen the bills we presented | was 
somewha r] 1, not knowing th 
ot the « y; but he paid them with as 
‘air a countenance as he could assume, 
thouch | pul sull d severe ly by this 
inexpected draug pon j 

H s § ry | 1 been fixed at three hun- 


be- 


ent of the parsonage, which stood 


ixty-five dollars per annum, 


half-w between the chureh and the vil- 
re of N . This was deemed a most 
' ull Ice, espe cially as he had but 


1 wife and five children, with a horse and 


1 fiv 
carriage to keep, for it was 


expected that 


he would visit the sick and attend funerals 


within ten miles of the church. 


Indeed, some of the congregation wer 
openly dissatisfied with such a liberal al- 
owance, and ventured to leeture the 


church-officers for creating such an ex- 


trav: 


it demand on them. armer Snipe 


vhy the parson 








could not live on much less than a dollar a 
day, tor there was his wood-eutter who 
worked hard in the forest for seventy-five 
ts a day, and supported a wife and fiy 
thildren on it, and paid y doll \ 
Vet rent be - de w! eas I | irs hie 
o rent to pay at all It is however 
et. that tries, like revolutior ve! 
ro | kward, and ( iry of Parson 
WI ny to this profound 
naXini, pe stand, notwiths I 
na d 1 portion of the con- 
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F AN ULTRAIST. 


It has been remarked by philosophers 


that there are compensatory contrivances 


throughout all nature, whereby a defect is 


- lied ve r il he- 
emeadtt X¥cess, Or one evl Dé 


DY an e 


comes the curs 


I »of another. Now, although 


the farmers of Parson Whimple’ 


Ss congre- 


ition were not philosophers, yet they 
were practical men, and well understood 
how to prevent the rich salary of their 


minister from making him purse-proud. 


\s he was obliged to make his purchases 


of provision from them, they took good 
care to charge him a over the full 





market v all he got in th 


way ol 
And, 


i uld not be 


crain, vegetables, meat, and wood. 


lest 


this mode of de ple Ting 


sufficient to keep him down to the point 
| hy} + } ld 
ol humbie povei V, they would 


eacn In 


make him a visit, bi 


urn friendly lunging 


their whole families with them 
The se 
ill afford to bear; for though he and his 


Lo spend 


the day. visits the parson could 


vile were given t 


o hospitality, yet it fre- 
quently drew 
her larder emptied by the demands of com- 


tears from hex eyes to see 
pany, while he watched with equal feeling 
the shrinking of his oat-bag to feed their 
‘| he reade r 
then, at Parson Whimple s want of success 
at the head of Musquito ¢ 


horses. will not be surprised, 


reek ; for, poor 


man, wl 


n his thoughts attempted to as- 
cend to heavenly things, or his feelings 
began to glow with the animating themes 
of his pulpit discourses, the former were 


igged down to this bitter world, 


Spec dily are 
and the ardor of the latter as speedily 
cooled by the heart-sickening cares of his 
ill-fed and ill-elad family. Little did the 
think of 
they talked in groups abou 


things, for 
the 
chureh-doors up to the moment that service 


congregation these 


although 
began—one group complaining of the want 
of rain; another discoursing of the benefits 


of lime, ashes, and guano; while yet an 


other were quietly discussing the question of 
discharging the parson—yet none thought 
of findin the real cause of his heavy 


‘ses ina heavy nd almost broken 


asco eCrya 

heart The dissatisfaction of the congre- 
gation increased, until at last the man of 
leading influence was de pute d to intimate 
to the parson that his services were no 


He received the hint with 


emotion, and for ence gave way to his own 
pirit, saying that as he had now fully 
hared 1¢ nono! of disin erested labor 
among tire mo Sor lid people ii all Chris- 
tendom, he was sure that Providence would 








well-worn ¢ 
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iis self-denial by giving him a 


: pastoral charge. 
son Whimple, in a few days, saw 
sehold 


ly fixed on a wagon. 


furniture and five children 


ILis good wife, 


labored beyond her stren rth in the 
tion for moving, took her seat in 
- 


arriage, in no humor to 


iny one but the church-officers, 


d disereetly ke pt themselves out of 
Vv. A few of the poorest of the 
stood around the earriage, weeping 


rs for the loss of the ir pa 


stor, 


tionately charged them to fight 


d fight, and meet him in heaven, 
the sting of ingratitude never 
Having parted hands with them 
1k his seat beside his wife, and 
left the place in advance of the 


for a temporary home under her 


Jonathan Honestus 
1 the pulpit which had been va- 
, 


mm Whimple. The 


congre- 


is unusually large. All the farm- 
miles around, and nearly all the 
of the neighboring village of 
te » hear the new preache 

whose earthly « s and bodily 

s had long served excuses fo 
publ wor hi were how 

y on the spo if suddenly re- 
niracle of dis nd ear All 
xious to h r and jt lve of the 
of Parson Whimple’s successor. 


e up to the el th-yard gate, 
| ot 1e ¢ tion, who, 
. 1 + istomed 
! t house till e be 1 
wee ie eh h 1 the to 
! view of him And to say the 
Ss no erabl firure 
ray of unusually lo 
h he « l with the wo pos- 
e, he was | well-mad 
Ile made } wa uch tl 
l entered the church witl 
l I 
\ valke ] the 
1 « | ) 
; j ; ! 


perorat 


whole company, who had stood at the door, 


rushed in, creating confusion and noise 


enough to disconecert the preacher, and 
drown his voice. After the usual prelim- 
and text. It 


short, consisting of two words, 


Inarles, he arose re id his 


was but 
selected from the eighth verse of the sixth 
ch ipter of Micah: “ Do sustLy.” 

I shall not attempt even a synopsis of 
this first, and, as it will appear, the last 
sermon of Jonathan Honestus before the 
congregation of Musquito Creek; but to 
a figure, his gun scattered with such 
ble effect, that every man received his 

But the 
\h! I shall never forget that. 


use 
terr 
portion of shot in due season. 
on! 


It was as follows :— 


I my friends, is the first duty of man 
yina Ife who is n l is unjust; and he 
] unjust, is a thief; for all that he gets 

injusti thi but downright robbery. 
Di s if as l 1 
comes to that at 
| L ¢ i 
t Ls y take it 
Tro ] In « } i 
S thief to 1th 
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seemed so devout as to be paying no attention 
to the discourse.) And then what shall I say 
of the farmer, who pays his harvesters with 
cord of never more 
than thre e-quarters, whose butter is light weight, 


promises, whose wood is 


nd who sells rotten eggs knowing them to be 
op 


due treatment and reward of such immitigable 


rotten ilk of moral suasion, indeed! The 


a position in the pillory, and a 
pelting with the eggs he sells.” 


Here the tailor lifted up his head; Dea- 
con Short, the merchant, changed his seat 


raseality, is 


to get a better view of the congregation ; 
while the shoemaker, standing outside of 
the door, cried out in a quick, sharp voice, 
* Give it to “em, parson!” Immediately 


the whole church was in confusion. Every 


man, seizing his hat, made his way out as | 


fast as he could, leaving the parson as he 
began, with nobody present but the women 
and the schoolmaster. The service closed, 
and Jonathan left the church as quietly as 
he entered it, saluting no man by the way. 
As soon as he had gone, a grave consulta- 
! be hind 


was held 


jualifications of the 


the chureh on the 
The farm- 


tion 
preacher. 
ers were unanimously of opinion that his 
The tailor 


were 


was too coarse. 
thought that if 
all would be lost, whereas it was plainly 
that a 


Short was 


language 
true 


his doctrine 


written remnant shall be saved. 


indisereet enough to 


intended to be 


Deacon 
that 
personal — at 


say the sermon was 
which they all burst into 
laughter; while the shoemaker, who had 
missed his share by a timely flight, boasted 
last shall be first.” It was, 
however, on all hands agreed, that Jona- 
than 
till the pulpit at the head of Musquito 
Creek, and Deacon Short was appointed 


that “* the 


Honestus was not a suitable man to 


to let him know the result of their confer- 
ence. ‘The deacon, who had been stung 
by the discourse, felt a secret satisfaction 
n being appointed the mess¢ nger to com- 


He 


iccordingly, but with rather indecent haste, 


inuniecate the decision of the meeting. 


went directly over to the house of a pious 
vidow, where Jonathan was 
temporary He 
preacher on the porch, and abruptly told 


enjoying a 


home. met the honest 
him that the congregation had no further 
for his services. The widow, who 
old nor ill-looking, having 


1eard the conversation through the window, 


reed 
was neither 
‘ame out, and with as much calmness of 
command, said to 
Short that she, for one, knew 
there was too much honest truth in the 
sermon to make its author acceptable to 


manner as she could 


Deacon 


533 


such a congregation ; and as to the remark 
about scales, and weights, and pass-books, 
The 


deacon soon found that the place was get- 


she knew exactly where that fell. 


ting too warm for him, and hasted away. 
half angry and half ashamed, and alto- 
gether sorry that he had come on such an 
errand. Jonathan, who knew nothing more 
of the character of the deacon than if he 
had never heard of him, very innocently 
said, as he left, that he hoped they might 
soon be able to supply themselves with 
the service of a more faithful man. 
(To be continued.) 


LITERARY RELICS. 
‘- house in which Milton resided 
between the 1651 and 1659 
a few years back, at No. 


years 
existed, only 
18 York-street, 
Bentham, to 


Westminster, London. 


Jeremy whom the house 
lately belonged, put up a tablet on the 
back wall (believed to have been the front. 
in the poet’s time) inscribed, “ Sacred to 
Milton, prince of poets.” This habitation, 
wherein part of “ Paradise Lost” was un- 
doubtedly composed, was at the time we 
allude to rented to two or three poor fami- 
lies, the ground floor being converted into 
a chandler’s shop. From the parlor win- 
dows the poet could have commanded a 
view of St. James’s Park, more picturesque 
then than at At Chalfont, in 
Buckinghamshire, is another residence of 


present. 


Milton’s, in which he commenced “ Para- 
Regained.” Though the pear-tree, 
said to be planted by Cromwell, in Sidney 
College, Cambridge, was cut down in March, 


aise 


1833, the mulberry-tree, planted by his 


we 
illustrious Latin seeretary, Milton, has 
been more fortunate, still flourishing in 


the pleasant garden of Christ’s College. 
where it was planted by the youthful 
student. Some years ago it suffered con- 


siderably from a violent gale of wind, 
which sadly shattered it; but its aged 
boughs were carefully propped up, and its 
trunk protected by a partial covering ot 
With these aids it promised to look 
green for many years to come. Its fer- 


have undergone no 


lead. 


tility appeared to 
change ; in the summer it was laden with 
fruit, of which more than two bushels of 
the finest flavor were gathered in the sea- 
son of 1835. The fragments 
from this tree were religiously cherished 


In Au- 


smallest 


by the poet’s numerous admirers. 
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Milton’s coffin was dis- 


FLOOD. 


THE ARTS BEFORE THE 








es period referred to in the headir 
of this pay S so remot n the h 
torical exist ( of the ol ec, ind i 
records that have descended to this t 
are so scar nd so brief, that it would 
be unre onable to ¢ X] ect that mt ch coul 
he ocathered new relative to the arts bef 
the flood The early portion of the Ho 
Scriptures the only trustworthy sources 
of information open to us ll that traditic 
( n legit nately do S to co roborate 
| 1 that irce we learn that the ante 
dil had ts discovered usefu! 
nve!r l eve ente ed the doma 
of the fine While they eultivate 
tl} R | f 1 ppo i Dp It cltie 
for tl r mand comfort, the 
hiaacd thre ( soft c, instrument 
well l, to relieve tl r lei 
1 ele Ss if \ hou Ss 
In] ey lc Ve Ve d i\ 
freely ¢ ork entitled “ Daily B 
Illustrations v Dr. Kitt i gentle 
whose nar t writer on biblical them«e 
is celebrated ov the C] tian world 
It see ‘ r to 1 ( s Dr. Kitt 
that tl \ ns. commencing \ 
he knowledge imparted to Adam bet 
hls ! ! ed by hu subseque! 
did make h 1 linproveine in the 
nd att to a state of consider 
Zal ! { tl be tr tnere 18 ec 
equently no fe on for the notion 
nsg pre ess tre n the vage 1 
the Civ Lead ¢ or I eed, how 
0 o be t! 1 « n ¢ 
l ook ai ¢ ( | hat view 3 
n vable \ccording to that aecour 
t t ol 1 t 4 d i 
led from the men ho survived t} 
delug nd who were f y not 
uncivilize mily They built a larg 
( | vesse] 1d elr doing this 
| st ession of tools suited to 
I lL We they wert Iso sk lled 
iericulture No hetook himself 
ne ¢ ture ¢ tie ound a soon as 
jiuitte 1 the the sue ful ma t 
ment ot so many diverse ar ils that we 
committed to care the ark, im] 
much knowledge of eattle All this 1 
know; and knowing tl t ot te 
much to suppose that the \ mit rs 
of this family possesst lall th uts VW 
existed before the deluce, and of which w 
now ve some notice Indeed, there 











THE ARTS 
evidence of this in the great undertakings 
to 
dispersion into nations and languages. 
One of the sons of Lamech by Adah 
vas Jabal. He, 


-h as dwell in tents, and such 


of their descendants, previous their 


we are told, “ was the 


t 


have eattle. This is a very important 
fact. = It that had existed 
teen centuries upon the earth before 


shows man 


the nomade life, to which a large propor- 


1 of mankind have sinee been addicted, 


received its origin. ‘There had been 
shepherds before, and sheep had _ before 
been kept: but it was not until the time 


that pasturage was organized into 


1 distinct form of social existence. ‘The 
care of man was by him extended to larger 
inimals than sheep; and they were taught 
to cast off the restraints which the habit 
ot | I in towns and villa res imposed, 


themselves wholly the 


ike to 


pastures, dwelling in portable habitations, 


d to bet 


moving trom pl ice to place for the 

ence of puasturage. This is a 

le of life frequently brought under our 

notice in the Seriptures, being essentially 

that of the patriarchs, whose history oe- 

upies the greater portion of the book of 
Ce 


nesis, 
Jabal 
‘hey 


had a brother named Jubal, and 


vas the father of all such as handle 


the harp and the organ.” Had, then, the 
vorld been for above a thousand years 
without music, till Jubal appeared Per- 

ps not. Man could scarcely, for so long 
1 time, have been without some efforts tu 
produce musical sounds; and the birds 
could seareely for so many ages have 
poured forth their melodious notes to 


iim, without some attempts at imitation. 


But hitherto, probably, all their attempts 


had been voeal, until Jubal discovered that 
truments might be contrived to give vent 
to musical sounds of greater compass and 


he had 


abortive 


that 


many 


We muy conceive 


inxious thoughts, 





trials, until perseverance conquered, as it 
lways does, and he had brought his * harp 
ind The | 


mmething of that sort which we call a lyre, 


organ” to perfection. \arp Was 


1d the form and character of which is 
etter known to us from sculptures, paint- 

rs, and medals, as well as from poetical 
than from actual knowledge, 


ptions, 


SCT! 
i 
strument being virtually extinct. 
And let not 
us with large ideas of pipes, and keys, and 
It 


“the organ” of Jubal perplex 


hellows. was nothing more than a 


BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


originator, 


Ror 
VJv00 


simple “ mouth organ ’—a bundle of reeds 
—a Pandean pipe; that is, such a pipe as 
to 
sculptures, and such as is often enough 


to day 


the god Pan is seen blow in t 


ancien 


this witnessed in our street ex 
hibitions. 

Jubal 
vith the poets, who strive to render di 
to the great promoter, if not the 
of art. Du Bartas, 


to whom we always refer with pleasure, 


has been, of course, a favorite 
ee 


honor t 
the sister 
very fancifully supposes that the idea of 
instruments for producing musical notes 
may have been suggested by the regulated 
upon the anvil of 


strokes of the hammer 


his Vuleanian brother, and his companions 





Thereon he harps, and ponders in his mind, 
And glad and fain some instrument would find 
hat in accord these discords might renew, 

And tl ron anvil’s rattling sound ensue, 

And iterate the beating hammer’s noise, 

In milder notes and with a sweeter voice, 


Accident, 


thoughtful and the observant, w 


occurs to thie 


| = 
no KROW 


such as only 








how to take the hints which nature otfers 
to all but the slow of un 
enabled the son of Lamech to realize his 
hopes. 
It ch 1 that, 1 iy by a 1, he fow 
An « i ise lyin eround, 
Witl the h the not r else re 1 
three dry sinews in the shell stiff-st1 { 


pty house Jubal doth gladly bear, 


Strikes on those strings, and lends attentive ear, 

And bv tl mold frames the m lious | 

Phat ik ods hearken, an 1 the vis t 
n 





] 


So a poet of our own day, whose very 





name is a word of honor,—James 
somery, in his “* World before the Flood,”— 


renders due honor to Jubal, though he finds 


no place for Jabal or Tubal-Cain. ‘There 


a touching and beautiful conception with 


i 
1S « om < 


reference to him, which we should e 


reluctant to omit noticing :— 





Jubal, the pr of song, (in youth unk: n,) 
Retired to commune with his harp alone 

For s he nursed it like as t thought 
Long-ch h’d and to late perfection wre ’ 
And still, with cunning hand and eurious car, 
Enriched, ennobled, and enlarged its sphe 

Vill he had compass’d in that magic roui 

A soul of harmor t heaven of sound. 


He sings to his instrument of God, of 





man, and of creation. ‘he song is g 
then, couched before him, like a lion wateli- 


ing for his prey, he beheld a strange ap- 


parition— 
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ugh the gloom, ap- 


hose terrific beard 


lishevel’d hair, 
| by the air, 
ir and of gr 


was Cain, who had 


e mad under the 





still of corse1enct — 
Tubal knev 

His kit | s l \ ws 

He, da | lden tire, 

Leap'd t l pd 
lyr 

Sooner with |] l ould part ; 

na Le | t t ‘ m | 3 } rt 

He hu 3] l l stroke 

O'e In a V V l 
by 

Such t f ( e, de 

Ast t t l vel t lin 

ib i ¢ u I 

Cold, brea 1 thu " | 
frame 

i t ] 

Wher il’s | yar cl 1 

! } I l 

kr lt sweet 1 I 

Then 1 1 l i t n t ‘ 

+} " « yr + 
Wi | ‘ 

And charm t , ‘ } 

It had th effect upon ¢ n. who ex- 
hibits sions of ret or ¢ ciousness and 

tellect 

bal w ‘ I the chase 
ts i ! o’er his fa 
And waked 3 control 
rhe t it f maniac’s sou 
Throu 1 | 
Phe ] | ] 

p , } i 
} 
And a3 t ( 

( k tl ld, 

i nd ’ 
Led 1 « 

From t if’ tim | e ot Jubal vas 
to Cain what in tatte s th harp oft 
David was to S; nd thus the poet 
concludes 
r 4 1} 
hus music's « ! ! 

‘ P } , 
Che son of Lamech by Zillah supported 
4 } + ! ‘ 

r th I wn ot | family for dis 

eries 1 the irts Hlis name was 
| il-Cain Lhe 3 nh instruc r ot 

ery. artifice 7 i ind iron ko 

' ae read copy brass being a 
rctItio metal of ¢ vy much later 


‘ 


the use of metals 


eight or nine cen- 


which ha passe d 


| 
» p 


erhaps 


not. It is hard to conceive that extensive 
agricultural operations could have been 
earried on, that cities could have been 
built, or the useful and elegant arts 
brought into use, without his knowledge 

We might indeed conceive that the use 
of iron was of this late, or even later, origin. 
That metal is hard to find, and difficult to 
bring into that condition which fits it for 
use. It is usually the last of the metal 


S service, and 


to be brought into mar 


nations which have passed all the othe: 
metals have wanted that. This is not the 
case with copper. It is often found on or 
near the surface in its metallic shape; it 
1 nations, 


} 


is soft, and easily wrought; a 





whose instruments were only of this meta 
have been known to execute great works, 
and to have attained an advanced state of 
civilization. All antiquity, indeed, youches 
] 


i 
for the remotely ancient, but not earliest, 
discovery of iron; but all antiquity also 


affirms that, although iron was known, the 


v of the first operations in rendering 


— 
aimieuit 


it available greatly restricted its use, and a 
large number of implements, utensils, and 
weapons, which we should expect to be of 
iron wherever that metal was known, are 
found to have been nevertheless of copper 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the ancients, being obliged to rely so much 
upon co} per, ] ibore d dilige ntly in over- 
coming the inconvenience which its natural 
softness could not but occasion. By cer- 
tain amalgamations and manipulations, 
they seem to have succeeded in imparting 
‘opper some of the hardness of iron; 
it is certain that, with their tools of 


material, they were able to pe rform 





ope rations which we cannot execute with- 
out instruments of iron. It is probable 
that the ancients possess d some seeret in 


hardening copper, which has been lost, 
since the more general use of iron threw 
it out of use for such purposes 


Not to pursue this theme further at this 
! 


me, we may remark that copper 1s her« 





d before iron, and that, taking all 
things into account, the probability is that 
‘Tubal-Cain’s improvements were more in 
copper than in iron. The text itself seems 
to intimate that great and important dis- 
coveries in the working of metals were 
made by him, rather than that he was the 
first to apply them toany use. Ife is not, 
like his brothers Jabal and Jubal, ealled 
the “father,” or originator, of the art he 


taught, but an “instructor” of those that 











fHE ARTS 
wrought in it. 
sion respecting the earlier use of copper, 
and the comparatively limited employment 
of iron, that we would almost venture to 
conjecture that Tubal-Cain’s researches in 
metallurgy, which led him to great im- 
provements in the working of copper, also 
led him to the discovery of iron. Du 
Bartas, who, in his poem on “ The Handi- 
crafts,” has exercised much ingenuity upon 
the origin of inventions, appears to have 
felt great difficulty in accounting for the 
discovery of iron, and seems to have found 
it only possible to do so by supposing that 
it had been seen in a state of fusion, and 
afterward hardening as it cooled in the 
operations of nature. 

After describing Tubal-Cain’s successful 


BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


So strong is our impres- | 


working out of the ideas thus suggested, 








the poet breaks forth into an eulogium 

upon this metal, which, if merited in his 

time, may now be uttered with tenfold | 

emp isis °-—— 

Happy device! We might as well want all 

The elements as this hard mineral. 

rhis to the plowman for great uses serves ; 

This he builder wood and marble carves; 

This arms our bodies against adverse force; 

This clothes our backs; this rules the unruly 
horse ; 

This makes us dryshod dance in Neptune’s hall; 

This brightens gold; this conquers self and all; 

Fifth element, of instruments the haft, 

The tool of tools, the hand of handicraft. 

Certain it is, that, whatever was the 
precise nature of ‘Tubal-Cain’s inventions 
in metallurgy, they were of such use and | 
service to mankind as rendered him famous | 
in his day, and attached honorable distinc- | 


tion to his name in all succeeding genera- 


tions, so that there is searcely any ancient 


nation which has not preserved some 


traditional notices of his character and 


improvements. ‘There is even reason to 
think that he was eventually worshiped 
by various ancient nations, and under 
names which, however different, signify 
an “artificer in fire.” In the name and 
character of Vulean, the blacksmith-god 
of the Greeks and Romans, it requires no 
great penetration to discover the Tubal- 
Omitting the Tu, which 


y to be regarded as a prefix, and 


Cain of Genesis. 
was li 
making the exceedingly familiar change 
of the b 
Vulean. This, and other analogies of a 
like nature, might tempt us into 
tigation, from which we must at present 


-_ 
KCI 


into v, and you have Vuleain or 


refrain 


Vou. III, No. 6.—PP 


inves- | 
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But, it will be asked, if this were the 
original condition of mankind, how came 
so many forms of savage life to exist? 
How is it that some of the commonest 
social arts are unknown to many nations 
—that there are those to whom the use of 
fire is unknown, and that many are in thei 
entire condition but a few degrees above 
the beasts that perish? Is it possible that 
these from civilized 
cestors, have lost much that their primeval 
fathers knew, and have retrograded rather 
advanced in the civiliza- 

Painful as it may be to those who 


are descended an- 


than scale of 
tion? 
uphold the doctrine of human progress, 
the affirmative is, we apprehend, not only 
probable but certain; and might be illus- 
trated by a cloud of examples in which 
nations have gone back in civilization, and 
have lost arts which were in former times 
known. 

A very sensible and thoughtful writer 
has expressed this fact perfectly in accord- 
anee with the view we have long enter- 


tained. “ The first men were not wan- 
dering and ignorant savages, although 





those who wandered from the parent stock, 
and ceased to have any connection with it, 
generally fell into a state of barbarism and 
ignorance, as in Africa, America, and th: 
Science, arts, and 
who 


Asiatic and other isles. 
civilization, were confined to those 
maintained their connection with the cen- 
tral stock of the first men, or departed in 
numbers sufficient to enable them to exer- 
cise and carry along with them the sub- 
divisions of art and labor necessary to 
civilized life.” Besides, of the 
separated parties, in the course of their 


many 


migrations, arrived at regions in which, 
from the difference of products, of climate, 
and of the physical circumstances of the 
country, some of the arts cultivated by the 
original families were no longer needed, 
and would, therefore, cease to be culti- 
vated, and be in a few generations for- 
gotten. 

‘The arts of useful life, which were lost 
in the process of dispersion, are known 
to have been reeovered in the course of 
time, either by reinvention, under the same 
conditions as those in which they were 
first discovered, or by renewed communi- 
cation with those branches of human fam- 
ily which still retained possession of them. 
The latter process is indicated by the nu- 
merous traditions of various ancient na- 
tions, who traced the origin of their arts 
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| . . 
and civilization to some stranger who came | in the highest state of his advancement, 


to them from the sea, and imparted in- 
struction to them. And as to the former 
process, it is clear that families which lost 


the arts belonging to their original con- | 
dition, when that condition became changed, | 


often recovered them when, by the lapse 
of time, the population had so increased, 
and other circumstances had so arisen, as 
to restore the need for them. 
find the invention of various arts claimed 
by different nations, which could not, since 
the original dispersion, have had communi- 
cation with each other. 

Upon the whole, it seems to us that the 
civilization and knowledge in art of the 
antediluvians, and of the postdiluvians, up 
to the dispersion, have been greatiy under- 
rated, by the progressive civilization of 
the 
which had greatly degenerated from ancient 


particular branches of human race, 


knowledge. Indeed, when we consider 
the advantages which length of days af- 


forded to the earliest generations of man- 


kind, giving to one man in his own person | 


the accumulated knowledge and experience 
of a thousand years, it seems difficult to 
over-estimate the advancements that may 
have been made, and the knowledge in art 
We think 
in 


that may have been acquired. 
of the 
hooks, which give to us the knowledge of the 


much advantages we possess 


past. But their advantages were greater. 


c 


Hence we | 





There are few books of more than two or | 


. - | 
three centuries old, from which we derive 


any knowledge, in at least the material 
arts, of any avail to us; but then fathers 
could impart, by the living voice and by 
the 
thousand years, to sons who might build 
thousand 

If man 


up the experience of another 
years upon that large foundation. 
had gone on advancing to this time, at the 
same rate, upon the knowledge possessed 
by the antediluvians, it is inconceivable to 


he 


indeed, we had only progressively advaneed 


what might not have attained; or if, 
upon the knowledge possessed by the an- 
vient Assyrians, Egyptians, Babylonians, 
that of 
has put 


ind Phenicians, or even upon 
But God 
limits to human progress, lest man should 


The shorten- 


(ireece and Rome. 

» exalted above measure. 
ng of human life, the confusion of tengues, 
ind the consequent dispersion, did, in 
primeval times, the work which has since 
been accomplished by less direct agencies, 
and which have successively said to man 


living practice, the knowledge of a | 





*“ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther; 
and here shall thy proud mind be stayed.” 

Thus it has come to pass that one na- 
tion after another has become highly ecivil- 
ized; has fallen; the arts it possessed 
were lost or discontinued ; dark ages fol- 
cradu- 


then arose other nations, 


ally recovering these old arts, and perhaps 


lowed ; 


inventing some new ones; but not more, 
perhaps, than serve to counterbalance the 
old ones that have not been recovered. 
We too much overrate the present, because 
know it better than the past. But 


histories, monuments older 


we 
ancient and 
than history, disclose to us that there 
were, two, three, and four thousand years 
ago, nations scarcely less advanced in ma- 
terial civilization, and in the arts of social 
life, than ourselves; and who certainly 
possessed arts that we do not, and were 
able to execute works which we cannot 
surpass, and some that we cannot equal, 
sufficient to counterbalance our possession 
of arts which they had not aequired, and our 
execution of works they had not imagined. 
It has been proved that many, and it may 
be proved that more, of our inventions 
and improvements are but revivals of old 
things. 

From such catastrophes, which have 
from time to back the tide 
of human advancement, and prevented man 
from fully gathering the fruit of the tree 
hun- 


time thrown 


of knowledge, for which his soul has 
gered ever since the fall, we think our- 
selves exempt by means of the printing- 
press, which has embalmed our invent 
and discoveries beyond the possibility of 
loss. It may be so; but let us grant. that 
whatever advantage in this respect we 
possess, was enjoyed more abundantly by 
the primeval fathers, by reason of the 
length of their lives; so that it is morally 
impossible but that their material condition 
should have been one of high and progres- 
sive advancement during the period which 
is now under our survey. 

In further corroboration of the argu- 
ment, that the recent invention of many 
arts, and the savage condition of many 
nations, is not, adverse to the conclusion 
that the fathers of mankind were not a 
barbarous but a cultivated people, let us 
listen to the hypothesis built by Plato upon 
and thoughtful reasoning 
known facts. He that 


these ancient times, possessed cities, laws, 


natural from 


admits men, in 











and arts; but desolations coming, in the 
shape of inundations, epidemics, malaria, 
and the like, those that escaped betook 
themselves to the mountains, and kept 
sheep. Most of tie arts and sciences, 
which were formerly common, were then 
forgotten 
afterward 


and disused and 
them. But mankind 
multiplying, they descended into the val- 
leys; and, by degrees, mutual conversa- 
tion, the necessities of their condition, and 
the due consideration of things, gradually 


more more 


among 


revived among them the arts which had 
been lost by long intermission. 

Sir Matthew Hale, who, in his profound 
the “Primitive Origination of 
Mankind,” incidentally touches on this 


work on 


subject, says :— 


“We are not to conclude every new appear- 
ence of an art or science is the first production 
of it; but, as they say of the river Tigris and 
some others, they sink into the ground, and 
keep a subterranean course, it may be for fi rty 
or fifty miles, and then break out above ground 
again, which is not so much a new river as the 
continuation and reappearance of the old; so 
many times it falls out with arts and sciences, 
though they have their non-appearance for some 
ages, and then first to discover them- 
selves where before they were not known, it is 
not so much the first production of the art, as 
a transition, or at least a restitution, of what 
was either befere in another, or in the same 
country or people ; 
that guns and printing, though but lately dis- 
covered in Europe, were of far ancienter use in 
China.” 


seem 


and thus also some tell us 


—_—_ 
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THE “CHARTER OAK.” 
| ARTFORD, Connecticut, one of the 
most New- England 
cities, is located in the beautiful valley of 
the Connecticut river. 


interesting of 


One of the prin- 
cipal objects of interest to the stranger is 
the far-famed “ Charter Oak.” This ven- 
erable tree stands on a beautiful elevation 
in the southern part of the city, and near 
the ancient seat of the Wyllys family. 
The premises on which it stands are owned 
by Hon. S. W. Stuart. It received its 
name from the following circumstance. 

Sir Edmund Andros, the first Governor- 
General of New-England, arrived in Bos- 
ton in 1636, and immediately wrote to the 
colony of Connecticut, commanding them 
to resign their charter, which they refused 
to do. The colonial assembly met in Oc- 
tober following, and while it was in session, 
Sir Edmund arrived in Hartford with his 
suite and more than sixty regular troops. 


THE “CHARTER OAK.” 
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He demanded the charter, and declared 
the government under it dissolved. The 
assembly were unwilling to accede to his 
demands, and continued to debate the ques- 
tion until evening, when the charter was 
brought and laid on the table. Instantly 
the lights were extinguished, and it is said 
that one Captain Wadsworth, then resid- 
ing in the town, secreted the document in 
the cavity of this remarkable tree. ‘The 
candles were relighted, but the patent 
was gone, and no discovery could be made 
of it, or of the person or persons who 
carried it away. 

1m 

Che tree bears marks of great age. Its 
wide-spreading branches are somewhat 
stunted and curtailed, but it is still remark- 
able for the coloring and richness of its 
Its trunk is twenty-one feet in 
circumference, and nearly seven in diam- 
eter. The cavity, the asylum of the 
charter, is near the roots, and large enough 
for a child to enter it. It is supposed to 
be smaller now than formerly ; but its ex- 
act size we could not ascertain, as it is 
now furnished with a door, which we found 
locked. 

It came near being destroyed by fire a 
few years since, an account of which was 
thus given in the Connecticut Courant ot 
May 4th, 1849 :— 

“An alarm of fire was given 
o'clock on Wednesday evening, which 
caused by the discovery that the inside of the 
venerable ‘Charter Oak’ was on It is 
supposed to have been communicated to the 
punk and decayed substances in the hole in 
which the old charter of the colony was placed 
by means of a fire-cracker, carelessly thrown in 
by some heedless boy, and had been burning 
for some time. The injury done to the tree is 
feared to be serious, though we sincerely lope 
it may prove otherwise. The ‘Charter Oak’ 
is one of the first things a stranger visiting 
Hartford wishes to see.” 


foliage. 


about 


was 


tire. 


Happily, the tree was not materially 
injured by the fire, and is still as green 
and fresh as ever, promising to flourish at 
least another century. The precise age 
of this interesting memento of the early 
history of New-England cannot be deter- 
mined. ‘The charter was deposited in its 
cavity in 1637, and it must then have been 
of great age, as the oak is not remarkable 
for its rapid growth. Probably for more 
than three hundred years it has withstood 
the battling storms and tempests, and it 
still stands, vigorous and strong, reminding 
us of other days, and pointing with cheer- 
ing hopes to the future. 
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SPIRIT-RAPPINGS—TABLE TURNING. 


before Plato and Aristotle, a subtile fluid 


Was re cognized in the human frame acting 


S early as the days of Hippocrates, the 


great Grecian physician who wrote 


in a manner similar to the electric and 
Is, and serving as the medium 
the spirit of 
frame. Modern 


action. 


‘ ) 
magnetic tluk 


of communication between 


man and his material 


physiologists thus deseribe its 


When the mind wills to move any part of 
the 


bedy, this fluid, coursing along the 


nerves, contracts the muscles to which it 
is directed, according to our desire and 
determination. When, again, any one of 
the organs of sense Is impressed by objects 


without, the same fluid is the medium to 


bear the perception along the nerves to 
the brain, and thus to the mind. The an- 
ecient Greeks called this fluid “ 6vac at 
the Romans of Cicero’s day and later, 
anima; the Jewish Cabalists of the 
middle ages, “* Sephiroth ;” Deseartes and 
his followers, * the animal spirits ;” the 
physiologists of our time, “ the nervous 
3’ and Reichenbach and other 
psychologists of modern days (after whom 
1) Rogers copies) style it “ odyle.” 


in all ages, a 


] 


the ablest and 


belief has prevailed among 
most cultivated men, that 
of to 
developments of our day are similar, re- 
sulted fi 


flu 


the wonders magic, which the 


om the excessive action of this 


‘Those manifestations have been the 
moving of material substances, especially 


ils; the control, by a strong man, 


physical frame of another, when 
} 


voluntarily submitted to that sway ; the 


control of the energies of reptiles, birds, 
nd beasts even, contrary to their will ; 
the wondrously accurate reporting of the 
thoughts and even the forgotten knowledge 
of those persons, under this control, by 
those controlling them; and a power of 
bodily agitation and of mental fervor, 
seemingly supernatural, in those who have 
earned, as an art, to practice upon this 
diseased action of the nervous energies. 





7 ancient, as well as modern writers 


s influence, there has been, it is true, 


ending of practical facts with conjectural 


lhe facts in reference to the im- 


pressions of sound made through the air as 
a fl of sight through light as a fluid, 
and of feeling through electricity as a fluid 

ese facts, attested by our sensations, 
are established as verities ; yet treatises on 
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Acoustics, Optics, and Electricity may 
contain much theorizing which either is 
not or cannot be decided to be true. So 
has it ever been with such minds as Hip- 
Plato, Galen, 
Descartes and Reichenbach, in treating of 
the 


through the nervous energy. 


pocrates and Cieero and 
mysterious manifestations produced 
Yet on no 
subject of se.entific inquiry has such an 
felt ; 


chain of facts been recorded; in none has 


interest been in none has such a 
the analysis of the phenomena been more 
uniform and harmonious; and, therefore, 
though this may be the last among its 
kindred class of natural powers, whose law 
shall be discovered, yet, when discovered, 
be fully attested and 


more satisfactorily established. 


none can more 
The theory ot those who refer these 
to this 
served power in human nature, is this 


mysterious manifestations ever- 


ol 
Electricity and Magnetism are kindred to 
the nervous principle, analogous in their 
of ] 


and similar in their 
of action. 


means generation 


modes The laws of the action 


of the 


mined, 


two former powers are now deter- 
though fixed till 
the last It not 
unphilosophical to make the supposition, 


laws of these former 


they were not 


within half-century. 1s 
that two of the known 
powers may belong to this third power. 
And if, on a collation and comparison of 
the whole h 
suppost d existence of those laws « xplains 


istory of recorded facts, the 
all the facts, then it is more than probable 


that such are the laws of the nervous in- 
fluence, and it is not less than probable that 
this is the power producing the manifesta- 
tions so mysterious. 

The first of the two laws referred to is 
this. When a body 
one of these fluids. if bodies which are not 


he 


is overcharged with 


conductors of t fluid be brought in con- 
tact, the fluid accumulates upon and alter- 
nately attracts and repels the body—the 
magnet attracting or repelling heavy iron 
bars, and electricity drawing and driving 
Who shall 


the nervous 


various material substances. 
the of 


which, by its silent influence on the mus- 


limit power energy, 
cles, contracts them and thus draws up the 

If, by 
fluid be 
and my frame become surcharged with it, 


it What ri 


weight. undue 


this 


heaviest nervous 


excitement, overgenerated, 


what may not move! ippings 


and thumpings may it not produce! 
When a 


body is overcharged with these fluids, and 


The second of these laws is 
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bodies that are conductors are placed in 
contact, it flows off over those conductors 
without limit of extent. If the electric 
fluid can echo the rap, make the mark, 
report the thought of the operator, over 
connected wires, at any point he may 
choose, why may not the nervous fluid, 
when overgenerated, flow off over the nerv- 
ous conductors of other human bodies; 
and the knowledge of any one of the ex- 
cited circle be reported by the rap on the 
table, by the pen of the writing medium, 
or from the lips of the passive clairvoyant? 
An idea of this sort seems to have been 


—TABLE TURNING. 


conceived and hinted by Plato and Galen, | 
' relation to some mundane foree that acts 


not to mention other ancient observers of 
these manifestations. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to quote 
the statements of two or three men of 
science on this general subject, and to 
leave the reader, who desires further in- 
to to the books above 
cited. A commission of the French 
Academy, appointed in 1784 to investigate 


vestigation, refer 


the experiments of Mesmer, (a commission 
consisting of four of the medical faculty 
and five members of the academy, one of 
whom was our own Franklin,) reported 
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most powerful reaction upon her, pro- 
ducing shocks and trembling. This is not 
effected through the influence of her 


imagination, as the magnet has the same 
influence, whether secretly brought near 
her or otherwise. It seems a new force. 
At all events, whatever it be, time and 
will determine with sufficient 
At present we are left to con- 

One thing, however, seems to 


research 
cases, 

jecture. 
be certain; the phenomena of this case 


| show very plainly that whatever the force 


is which acts so powerfully from the 


| organism of this young girl, it does not 


act alone. It stands in some mysterious 


and reaets with it. This is witnessed in 


| the reactions which external things have 


that they were, so far as their causes were | 


concerned, referable to four classes, one 
class of which must be the result of an 
Of this same 
animal all 
manifestations to the phenomena of our 
“The effects produced 

little doubt that the 


proximity of two animate bodies, in cer- 


unknown “ special agent.” 


magnetism, similar in its 
day, Cuvier says: 


* ° * * 


leave 
tain positions and with a certain move- 
ment, has a real effect, independent of all 
participation of the imagination of one of 
the two. It appears equally clear, also, 
that the effects are due to some communi- 
eation which is established between their 
Such the 


When six years ago 


nervous systems.” is power 
over aninate bodies. 
Arago witnessed the mysterious and power- 
ful attraction and repulsion of heavy bodies 
in general, produced by Angeline Cottin, 
remarked to 
who asked | of the 
“ That It 
seems to have no identity with electricity ; 
t her, in the 
paroxysms, k like that 
given by the discharge of the Leyden jar. 


the nervous factory girl, he 


one him his opinien 


force : is yet to be settled. 


and yet when one touches 


there was a shoe 


It seems to have no identity with magnetism 


proper 
i 


-. for it has no reaction on the needle: 
} P 1 


and yet the north vole of a magnet has a 


upon her person, often attracting her with 
great power. It is a curious inquiry, and 
may open to in the 
nature of man and of the world, of which 
Humboldt, when 


us new resources, 
we have little dreamed.” 
questioned lately as to the manifestations 
of the present day, held himself uncom- 
mitted, but gave partial adhesion to the 
view of Reichenbach and the advocates of 
the agency of the nervous principle. 

The practical results proved in history 
and by the nature of the case, to spring 
from these several theories, are their best 
tests. Whatever be the agency in these 
manifestations, be it an evil spirit, trickery, 
or the nervous energy, all thinking men 
give to youth the warning: “ Avoid it; 
pass not by it; turn from it and pass 
away.” Yet the practical influence of this 
eaution will depend very much on the 
foundation on which it is made to rest. 

The secular and social, the physical and 
intellectual dangers which thicken in the 


| path of every one who follows up these 


manifestations, will be courted or shunned 
according to the light in which they are 
viewed. Let them but 
clear trick, and many who thus judge of 


be regarded a 
them will thoughtlessly and from curiosity 
hasten to witness and to test them; while 
every one whose senses shall testify that 
they are not all deception, will lose the 
confidence which he might otherwise re- 
pose in a well-meaning adviser. 

Let the belief, on the other hand, pre- 


vail that these are the work of evil spirtts, 


and the excitement thus produced will so 
unsettle sound judgment, and cause stable 
piety to waver, that believers and un- 
believers together will be drawn, as by a 
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serpent fascination, into the bewildering 


maze where reason is lost. No human 
mind can breast itself against superstition. 
iven a Johnson will carry the impression, 
ind the active influence of it, to the last 
life. A Sir Matthew Hale 


witcheraft times, stem the 


hour of his 


‘ould 
current of popular excitement which it 


not, in 


produced ; nor could his own mind preserve 
its stable equilibrium when borne down by 
such a torrent 

But 
nding view prevail, that the things seen 


oft the 


let the philosophic and self-com- 
me 


and attested by men greatest In 


telligence and coolness are real; that they 
all ages, and that they 


have been seen ll 


must therefore have a law, and then men 


wait to see the legitimate 
Let it be re- 


in 


can patie ntly 


development of that law. 


ceived that this law Is to be found an 


over-worked nervous energy, and then at 


once the faet will be reconciled, that some 


are fur more impressed by these manifest- 


tations than others; that the “* mediums ” 


themselves, like electrical machines, are 


in better working order at some times than 
I that 


at others ; an uncultivated operator 


or lecturer, committed before a special 


scrutiny, will feel a disturbing influence, 


; ' 
ind sometimes fail to exhibit his ordinary 
nervous energy; that the temptation to 
artifice, in an uncultivated mind, not to 


in a scientific lecturer, must be, under 
that 
be ¢ xpecte d to entire ly 


circumstances, such human 


1] 


nature can hardly 


resist it; and that, therefore, the cool, not 
to say skeptical observer, will sometimes 
see real deceit, and therefore have reason 
to suspect it when it does not exist 
Moreover, let the distinct impression be 
created that it is an over-working of the 


nervous energies which produces these 


displays, that bodily prostrations, distress- 


ing nervous irritability, and perhaps men- 


tal ce rangement and even insanity must 


follow, as surely as the abuse of the di- 
gestive organs is followed by its corre- 
spondent penalty ; and inexperienced prae- 
iers Will be most likely to pause before 

p x further on this enchanted ground. 
| d “a and reli ious luflue nees re- 

s from the prevalence of one or the 

f these theores as to the so-called 

il manifestations,” will differ even 

I e ¢ I lly Let the dea tha ill 
t phenomena are lrickery take pos- 
of the public mind, and a general 

“ of confidenc in the credibility of 
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human testimony, and of facts witnessed 
by the will naturally follow. 
Strong enough in our day already is the 


senses, 


disposition to fly away from the established 
convictions of our fathers, and from the 
Even Profes- 
sor Page, with all his professed belief in 


surest testimony of history. 
miraculous interpositions in the divine 
economy, strikes a blow at the very root 
of the testimony on which human belief in 
them rests, and, by the trifling manner in 
which he treats the ease of the Witch of 
Indor, (where he forgets even his re spect 
for his avowed compeer, Sir Walter Scott,) 
not to mention other cases, he shows that 
his own faith is far from being established 
Such is the natural 
tendency of too material a view of man’s 


condition and relations, and 


on a reverential basis. 


this very fact, 


in a well-balanced mind, would awaken 


the inquiry whether there is not another 
field of 
truth, whose just appreciation can alone 


and more spiritual inquiry afte 
lead * into ad/ truth.” 

ven more disastrous is the opposite 
view, Which makes all the grossness of the 


What! 


se manifestations indeed communica- 


earthly to pertain to the spiritual. 
are the 
tions from spirits in the other world? 
O, how different from what the chastened 
spirit of the true child of God on earth had 


With disap- 


pointment and even loathing, the cultivated 


pictured the world of spirits! 
mind, and the heart refined from earth’s 
dross, shrink back from so gross a picture. 
Perhaps a few may admire, who imagine 


themselves to be especially spiritual, only 


because from the very depths of gross 
materialism in pursuits and habits, in 
thought and feeling, they have just 
awakened to the reality of spiritual things, 
and are eatching their first confused 


glimpses and sensual impressions of spirit- 


ual ideas ; and who, therefore, think them- 


selves the only persons who have spiritual 
vision. But, when the light upon such 


minds has become a little stronger, then 


judgment Within them begins to revolt 
from their own gross views, and they 
abandon the farther pursuit of truth, and 
take the bold stand of avowed skepticism. 
Shallow judging is this, assuredly Yet 


Mathex 


different age 


many a been given us in 


s to warn us, that * temptation 
m”’ is 


to athe nece: 


tends ney of 


world as the believers in spi 
in these Inanilestations, entertain 




















SPIRIT-RAPPINGS—TABLE TURNING. 


In the view advanced by Rev. Mr. 
Beecher, there is an apparent conformity 


to right theology, which makes its first- 


glance impression to have an aspect of 


truth. 
manent law,” by which finite disembodied 


But in reality the idea of a “ per- 


spirits have power over material substances 
on earth, and over the bodies of men, is 
the eternal 


most radically opposed to 


spiritual truth revealed in the gospel of 


Christ 


control 


To suppose that evil spirits have 


over matter, is contrary to all 


analogy in the works and providence of 


God. 


powe ie 


God himself exerts no such erratic 


miracles, for a special end, he has departed 


from his law of immutable 
order, in 


permane nt 


the influence he exerts on his 


material and spiritual creation, yet or- 
Christ's 
Jehovah himself has exerted no disturbing 


dinarily, certainly since 


his creation. Can 


lieve that he would leave within the 


interference on any 
man be 
power of evil spirits such a deranging 
influence? Yet again, the testimony of 
The 


of ancient Egyptian and Hindoo philos- 


Aistory is against this. testimony 
ophe Se 
the 
Christian Fathers, may be cited as evidence 
of a world-wide belief in the interposition 


But 


these 


of evil spirits in the affairs of men. 
sifting of all 
authorities will show that human belief is 


a more thorough 


much the same in all ages; that, under the 
cover of language necessarily made up of 
imagery addressing the senses, intelligent 


men like Plato and Cicero had as elear a 
spiritual idea as we who boast so of our 
far-sightedness ; that Josephus and Jam- 


blicus,* and others of like philosophy, 


mingled the notions of Grecian Neo- 
Platonism with correct Jewish and Chris- 
tian theology, when they referred to bodily 


possessions with demons as existing in 
other ages than that of Christ. 

Most of all, this view, that demons exert 
a material agency, is plainly at war with 
all consistent views of the spirituality of 


God’ inifestations to man, with Christ's 


Int 

spiritual reign in the souls of men, and 
with all the plain teachings of both the Old 
and New Testaments as to our relations to 
the other world. When God himself, 
specially interposing, was “ manifest in 

Compare Josephus’s Antiquities, book viii, 
chap. ii, § 5, with his Wars, book vii, chap. 


for though in the special ages of 


day, 


of Grecian and Roman sages, of 
Jewish historian Josephus, and of 
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flesh,” the 
anomaly as to demoniacal agency ; and we 


we may see a reason for 
are prepared to receive the testimony that 
evil spirits were allowed to manifest (in 
order that it might be met by Christ) a 
supernatural power over things material 
Yet the 


deep study of a ripe and fervent Christian 


and over the bodies of men. 
scholar, such as Knapp or Neander, on 
this point,* will reveal to him two great 
tendencies of human belief in such sub- 
jects, and will lead him to seek and to 
find the golden mean of truth between 
them. 
be construed into a teaching of any such 


Not a single allusion which can 


material influence, does the Old Testament 
contain; unless it be the ease of Job, the 
whole dramatic representation of whose 
language bespeaks the description to be 
imagery ; and the case of Saul, where the 
influence and power mentioned is but a 
moral one, and that, too, such as was cen- 
trolled by the state of mind of him who 
was affected. No such scenes as those of 
Christ’s day, spoke of Satan manifest in 
flesh ; 
the Covenant,” who appeared to Abraham 


any more than “ the Messenger of 


and the patriarchs, was declared “ God 
flesh.” 
Christ and his lingering miraculous power, 


manifest in As soon, too, as 
abiding for a time with his first disciples, 
passed away, then this unusual influence 
of evil spirits ceased. In all Christ’s 
teachings about evil spirits, there is no 
allusion to anything as permanent and 
practical, but the moral influence of spirit- 
In the Gospel of John, written 
probably after bodily possessions by demons 


ual evil. 


had passed away, there is not evena single 
allusion (since they had ceased to become 
practical) to the cases of demoniac pos- 
session in Christ’s day. In the latter 
portion of the Acts of the Apostles, all 
mention of demoniacal possessions disap- 
pears; and in the Epistles, written for 
the world’s permanent instruction, full as 
they are of warnings as to the spiritual 
influence of evil spirits, not a hint of any 
possible material ageney on their part do 
we find. How could such men as Mather 
sustain and proclaim such doctrine as they 
No wonder the manifest 


displeas ure of the God of all truth atte nded. 


did on this point 


and always has attended, such perversion 
of his spiritual truth. 
See Knapp’s Theology, p. ii, art. vii, Ap- 


pendix; and Neander’s Life of Christ, b. iv, 


hap. vi, § 101. 
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WALSH AND GIDEON 

OUSELEY. 

ig" I. chief agents employed in the earlier 
Irish Wesleyan 


THOMAS 


Mission were remark- 


bly fitted for their work The first of 
hese, Thomas Walsh, appointed by Mr. 
We sley himself, besides his flue ney in the 


lrish tongue, which sometimes saved his 
s remarkable not only for sanctity, 


pity for the blind | 


life, wa 
tender d DY the blind in 
the Church of Rome, to which he formerly 


belonged, cogency of argument, and apt- 


ness of illustration, but for the earnestness 
ff his manner, and the fre quency of his 
l li authority. Once that 


Mr. ‘Tackaberry visited Wexford, he weut 


Oo see an aged Wwolian, who, he unde r- 
stood, was pe rsonally ucqualnte d with hin. 


mentioned his name, her counte- 


ianee brightened and her manner became 
inimate ., a What do you 
is Walsh 2” 


moirs with pleasure 


know,” she 
es \\ hy 4 


and 


} » ' 
SHeaG, * adoutl Thom 


| } . | } 
! have read his m 





profi *O, but I snew him,” she added, 
with motion. “* Well, and what sort 
f | ier was he “QO, he was the 
reac ” * Yes; but what was the 
mara of his pre ching ” *(), it was 
knew how to preach! In the 
iddle of his sermon, he used to clasp his 
in nanagony of prayer that the pt ople 
g converted now ; and, under his 
ln v. God saved soul.’ His habit 
vas ie said, to demonstrate the doctrines 
he t ht by numerous and forcible quota- 
ions from the word of God.* 


Non 


A i 
ol 
pro! 
»ey 
} 
PALLL ‘ ‘ 
Lea 
Vir Soon a cro thered iroul 
7, 
{ i ‘i T i } 
] 
ls 
\\ 
j 
i 
( ilstry 
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chiefly Romanists. last verse he 


sung was :— 


“To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Who sweetly all agree 
To save a world of sinners lost, 
Eternal glory be!” 
“ Now,” he said in familiar style, “ you 
all believe that—whatever religion you are 


know 


the 


of—you believe there’s a God? J 


you do. Aye, and you believe in 


‘Trinity—that there are three persons in 
God? To be And 


you ‘ve all made a covenant with that one 


one sure you do. 
God in your baptism, whatever Church 
you belong to, that you’d renounce the 
devil and all his works. I’m come here 


to put you in mind of it—to get you to 
keep your covenant, and be true to God. 


And if 
altered 


you keep your covenant, what 


we'll have! what happy 


we ‘Il 


times 


times we ‘ll have! Then have no 


more cursing and swearing; then, no more 
people will be seen rolling drunk through 
the streets ona Sunday.” Here, : 


shouted, “ The devil tr 


man in 
the crowd st you 


with a glass yourself, if you had it.” At 


this the preacher seemed horrified. ‘“ O! 
O!” he eried; “did you hear that man 
QO! did you hear him blaspheming in th: 





open day Look,” said he, pointing 


him with his finger, “there he is!” ‘The 
man held down his head abashed, and gave 


no further interruption. ‘The missionary 


proceeded in the same strain until he 


sentiment to which 


be side 


Irish. 


and displeasure, hi 


uttered a a woman, 


who stood me, objected in great 


x 
earnestness, In Turning toward 


her with surprise ex- 
claimed, “ O! did you hear that woman? 
Did hear 
drunk this time o’ day! 


ther!” She 


you what she said? She’s 


The re she 


is— 


look a said no more until, at 


the close, she observed with much emo- 
tion, in my hearing, “ Well, that ‘s the best 
sermon | ever heard '” Mr. Ouseley con- 
{ 


| eluded an addre ss of about twe nty-five or 


thirty minutes, by repeating the Lord’s 
Py iver. As he bowe d, al d was going to 
eet his hat. aman cried out, “ You forgot 
the * Hlail M why did n't you v the 
‘Hail Mary?” Mr. Ouseley turned upon 
him with fervent indignation low dare 
you speak so disrespectfully of tl essed 
Virgin? Youre very impertinent. How 
dare vou \ rebuke which seemed to 
Ties \ ) ! s mn 

| ‘ t t \¢ t ft \ i \ he 
vas wont to s| k of the t Mary 

















procured many a respectful hearing. I 
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qr 


| . , 
paid to Drogheda while I was stationed 


was present on another occasion, in the | 


town of Granard, when he announced for 
his text Mark xvi, 15, 16. The congre- 


of this undiminished zeal. 


gation, chiefly Romanists, filled all the | 


available rooms of an untenanted house. 
His divisions were bold, and rather po- 
lemiecal, 

I. What sort of men did Christ send to 
preach his gospel L 

II. What was it they preached? The 
gospel. 

Ill. The effeets which followed. 

The difficulty was to discuss the subject 
inoffensively, and yet not shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God. 

In answering the first question, he went 
on to say that the men who got the com- 
mission in the text were not horse-racers, 
eard-plauyers, or drunkards—leaving his 
congregation to make their own inferences 
concerning immoral ministers and priests. 
In ¢ xplaining the second point, he bore 
heavily upon ¢radifion, without once nam- 
ing it. ‘The gospel they preached was the 
Inspire d—the written gospe l. 
he said, addressing himself to the mothers 
present, “if your child was sick, you'd 
send for the doctor, wouldn't you? To 
Well, the doctor 
somes, you describe the child’s symptoms, 
Give it this— 


be sure you would. 


and he begins to prescribe. 
don’t give it that—in so many hours give 
it the other—and in so long a time after 


repeat it again. But you will say, ‘I’m 


“ Now,” 


afraid I°l] forget it, doctor; write it down, | 


if you please.’” Here there was a loud 


murmur through the congregation, for they 
perceived his drift, and there was reason 
to fear for his personal safety; but he 


there, will furnish an instructive example 
This was in 
his seventy-third year. Preaching in the 
chapel on a Sabbath evening, he announced 
that he would preach there again next 


By mistake he 


was at the gate an hour before the time. 


morning at seven o'clock. 


Going to the Tholsel to ascertain the hour 
correctly, I followed, and found him 
preaching to the laborers who were wait- 
ing to be hired. And here an incident 
occurred, illustrative of his calm trust in 
the distinguishing care of Divine Provi- 


dence. <A large sea-shell, flung from a 


| window opposite, fell at his feet with a 


fearful crash. He continued his address 
unmoved, and without caring to notice it. 
As we returned to the chapel, I said, “* Mr. 
Ouseley, that shell would have inflicted 
serious injury had it struck you; it was 
within half a yard of hitting you.” Making 
the usual motion with his finger—* An 





inch,” he replied, “is as good as a mile!” 
He kept his appointment at seven. 

As he advanced in life, the overthrow 
of Popery became his absorbing desire—it 
might almost be said his single aim, and the 
“ruling passion” was “ strong in death.” 
This feature is distinctly marked by the 
Rev. William Reilly, in his excellent 
“Memorial” of him. A brother from the 
country mentioned to me that he once 
visited the venerable missionary in his last 
illness. The permission to pray was 
readily given. As he earnestly supplica- 
ted that God might graciously sustain his 


suffering servant, and administer an abund- 
| 


fant entrance to him into heaven, Mr. 


contrived to introduce the name of the | 


Virgin Mary at the moment with an ex- 
pression of respectful regard. The fer- 
ment subsided immediately, and he finished 
without serious interruption. 

The zeal of this evangelist never cooled. 
In old age 1 

a 


of youth; and it was the pure flame 


retained all the quenchless 
of love—love to the erring and the de- 
ceived, especially in Ireland. Once that 
1@ was at the Mission-house in London, 


Was isked in the committee to engage 


r for two missionaries just ap- 


1 to the foreion field. A few pe- 


itio were devoted to them, when, for- 
a otner topic i pour 1 out h Ss 
si) OnILZ y ( neste Se lo his 


Ouseley interposed, saying, “ Stop, dear ; 
pray—pray that I may live to see an end 
of that fell apostasy !” 

Rough in his exterior; sound in his 
physical constitution ; overflowing in com- 


; passion for the millions oppressed and 


ruined by priestly cupidity and despotism ; 
thoroughly enlightened in his opposition 
to doctrinal Popery, as embodied in the 
Trent Canons ; chary of politics ; decisive 
in purpose ; fearless of danger; ever on 
the aggressive ; superabundant in labors ; 
preaching occasionally six times a day, 
“in and out,” as himself used to phrase 
it; unmoved by appalling difficulties, like 
another “ Greatheart ;” and withal, a re- 
freshing example of patient continuance 
in well-doing—he was the Martin Luther 


of the Irish Reformation. 
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olden times. 
too, cor 


irs ago to us are 


yer 
R 


with 


ude times they seem, 


npared those in which we 


Che schoolmaster, the press, and 


had 


our pe ople. 


live. 
the 


I not then done so 


Ne 


mechaniclan 


much { vertheless, pru- 
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Marylebone, then a village in the fields, 
or paid more ceremonious visits to his 
knighted cousin Sir Thomas, who kept 
his coach, in the fashionable 
locality of Re d-lion-square. Once a 


and lived 


vear, 
when business was slack, about the end of 
ot 
his country customers, to collect debts and 


He had 


summer, Mr. Fairhold made a circuit 


no 


dent and pious men walked the world with | square accounts generally. 
our it-grandfathers, and among them | son to succeed him in the fashion of his 
there was one known to his correspondents | family, nor even a neé phew, having been 
as Mr. Francis Fairhold, merchant, of | himself an only child ; but thankful for two 
Cheapside, in the eity of London. vood daughters, the merchant did not 
The Fairholds had been notable in despair of finding a suecessor, and took no 
Cheapside ever since it was called West- trouble regarding the continuance of his 
cheap, or the western market. One repre- house. ‘The experience of others had 
sentative of the family had helped to clear | taught him that even paternal hopes are 
St. Paul's of relics and images; another | not safe from disappointment. He had 
had fitted out a ship at his own expense seen sons turn out neither a comfort nor a 
against the Spanish Armada; and one credit; and the saddest recollection hang- 
served as member for his borough in the | ing about his own peaceful premises was 
Long Parliament. ‘Their house had been that of a young and once promising appren- 
almost desolated by the plague, and burned | tice, the son of his poor neighbor Widow 
down in the great fire of London; but it Waterton, who had been a gentlewoman 
rose from its ashes with the rebuilt city, | and called Madame in her day. Perhaps 
ind son had regularly succeeded sire there- the boy’s mother had spoiled him. Per- 
in ti t the year 1753, when George haps the love of gay company (as he 
the Second sat on the throne of England. | thought it) had led his youth into snares ; 
Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith were then for in spite of care, admonition, and the 
in the morning of their fame, and Mr. | good order of Mr. Fairhold’s house, poor 
Francis Fairhold was reckoned a sub- | William had got acquainted first with 
stantial member of the honorable company strolling players, then with more dangerous 
of linen-drapers. characters; and at length, detected in an 
Mr. Fairhold remembered the bursting | attempt to rob his master, he fled the city, 
of the South Sea bubble, the great frost, and had not been heard of for years. 
the last Jacobite rebellion, and was at the Grieved at heart was Mr. Fairhold, and 
id of our story a discreet, middle-aged | he diligently inquired after his apprentice, 


peri 
4) 
menue; 


friendly 


in. plain of speech, 


manner, and attired, like the respectable 


ns of the day, in amply-skirted coat, 


Citize 
clubbed hair, and silver buckles. Mr. Fair- 
hold w in high respect among the London 
drapers of those home ly times. They 
knew | word to be as safe as his bond, 
his « mm to be large, and his eredit still 
mo \Lensive 

\ prudent and prosperous man in every 
sen ; oO merchant of Che ips cle * 
\ct t not over-anx s for this world 
he e on his business with the stead 

ustry of th old-fashioned 

i I ne for re eation as well as 
\ I] ( ings were pa Sé | n house - 
( a city friend or two, who 
freq dropped in to supper When 
shop warehouse were closed, on Satur- 
day afternoons, he walked with his family 
to see the rand-uncle, the old farmer at 


of | 


in hopes, merciful man as he was, of re- 
No inte hig nee, however, 
His me 


ter tret- 


claiming him. 


of the youth could be gained. ther, 


a weak, worldly-minded woman, af 


ting fur some time over the disgrace he 


had brought on her genteel family, married 
an ill-doing excise officer, whom she had 
rejected with high scorn in her youth, and 


removed with him to one of the northern 


counties, 


The remembrance of poor Wiiliam Wa- 
terton served to make Mr. Fairhold more 
eareful regarding his apprentices Not 
that he had ever been remiss on that point 
Our merchant was an upright, consci- 
entious man, who felt that business had 
more duties for him than to get rich. 
No one under his authority had cause 
to complain of selfish exaction, or in- 


ce rate 


a mild and _ pla- 


cons carelessness. s friends and 


family valued him for 
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cable temper. His worldly dealings were 
just, his religion practical and sincere. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Francis Fairhold was 
not free of faults ; and among them was a 
tendency at times to grumble at small and 
casual annoyances. Our merchant did not 
exactly lose his temper at every turn ; but 
a spoiled dinner, or a room out of order, 
would vex him more than he cared to tell. 
Most of us, perhaps, bear great troubles 
better than little ones in proportion to their 
weight; but as the latter are by far the 
most abundant, that Christian philosophy 
which helps one to keep easy under them 
has a dayly usefulness as well as dignity 
about it. Surely, a traveler to eternity 
should not be disturbed by every straw in 
his path; moreover, small evils may con- 
tain the seeds of great good, and Francis 
Fairhold was taught that truth by one of 
those wonderful works of Providence 
which prove to the Christian’s mind that 
no instrument is weak in the hand of Om- 
nipotence. 

The wild rose had faded in England's 
fields and hedgerows ; the hay was mown 
in all Kent to Nor- 
thumberland ; and the flush of ripeness 


her meadows, from 


was growing on her orchard boughs, when 
Mr. 
duly committed his business to Johnstone, 


Fairhold, having regulated his books, 


the foreman, who had been in his employ- 
ment fifteen years, and having taken leave 
of his family and most intimate neighbors, 


set forth with a good horse and a well- 


secured valise, with many good wishes, 
and commissions almost as numerous, on 
his yearly circuit among the country cus- 
This and the or 


tomers. stage-coach 


on from one country town 
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similar hospitalities received in their great 
journeys to London. The landlords of 
all the respectable inns on his way waited 
for our merchant’s coming year by year, 
as that of an important guest ; and he rode 
to another, 
through narrow rutty roads, familiar only 
with cart and wagon, at a pace varying 
from fifteen to twenty miles a day, attend- 
ing to his horse’s comfort as well as his 
own, settling old accounts, opening new 
ones, and depositing his receipts in a 
diminutive strong box constructed for that 
purpose in his There be 
readers of our tale who have never seen a 
specimen of that antiquated conveniency ; 
but the valise played an important part in 
the traveling of Francis Fairhold’s times. 


valise. may 


It was a species of leathern portmanteau, 
much about the size and shape of those 
ponderous folios in which laborious schol- 
ars then studied law and divinity, and was 
fastened to the back of the saddle by straps 


, and buckles too numerous for the patience 


| 


wagon were the only public modes of | 
traveling in the time of our story ; but the | 


latter, besides being a slower method, 
owing to bad roads and stoppages at every 
inn, could only be had on the principal 
lines of traffic, and never approached those 
small towns and scattered villages where 
our merchant’s customers flourished. 

Mr. Fairhold’s journey, like his business, 
was quiet but regular. He was a peacea- 
ble man, and had always traveled safely, 
though there were bold highwaymen in 
lay 


those days, and the police system was far 


from its present completeness. His eus- 
tomers were mostly steady, methodical 
men, given to clear accounts and punctual 
With many of them Mr. Fair- 
hold was an ok 


payments. 
1 acquaintance, joyfully en- 


tertained at their houses in 


memory of 


| the county of Surrey. 


| 


of our hurrying days. In the valise re- 
spectable travelers were accustomed to 
pack all their requisites, including money ; 
and Mr. Fairhold had seventeen hundred 
pounds, the entire returns of his country 
business, besides bills and bonds, in the 
before-mentioned strong box, when, at the 
end of a seven weeks’ circuit, he arrived 
at an old and favored inn known as the 
Golden Lion, and standing on the ancient 
road between Farnham and Guildford. 
The country is now studded with ham- 
lets and farm-houses, but at the time of 


our tale a wild heath extended fur miles 


along the base of the chalk hills, through 
which the road, little better than a modern 
sheep-path, wound with many a curve and 
angle. At one of these turns stood the 
Golden Lion, one of the oldest hostels in 
Travelers had re- 
sorted to that house before the civil war. 
Its quaint chimneys, low windows, and 
wide porch were wreathed with ivy ; but 
its thick walls of timber, hewn from the 
famous oaks of Sussex, its roofs deeply 
thatched with reeds and oaten straw, were 
The 
sanded space in front still contained the 
horse-block and the draw-well. Sounds 


of pigeons and poultry came from the yard 


still proof against time and weather. 


behind, eattle browsed and corn rustled in 
fields searcely separated from the sur- 
rounding heath, and, half inn, half farm- 


house, the old hostel greeted all wayfarers 
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with the creak of its sign, on 


which the forest king was represented in 


swinging 


rather indefinite gilding. 
For Mr. Fairhold had 


rested there on his homeward way ; but 


twenty years 
as he now approached the house, late in a 


close, cloudy afternoon, with great drops 
of heavy rain, announcing a wet evening, 
he could not help observing that something 


had 


Its eaves were 


of neglect and carelessness grown 
about the Golden Lion. 
less trim, its porch less carefully swept 
and scoured ; and in the best kitehen, which 
had always served for tap-room and parlor, 
means in the order 
The 


the 


things were by no 


he had 


shelves was 


them. pewter on the 


dim ; 


seen 


once white walls 
there was a smouldering fire 


on the wide hearth, and 


were dingy 
by it three sloven- 
ly, ill-looking men sat pipe 


, each with a 
The landlord himself dozed 


and tankard. 
in his elbow-chair in the chimney-corner, 
Mr. Fair- 


before 


and no ostler was to be seen. 


hold 1 


made these d his 
arrival was 


iscoveries 


pereeived. He had thrown 
his bridle over the staple in the porch, and 


stepped quietly in, to the great surprise of 


the three, who saluted him with keen, sus- 
picious looks ; and still more to the aston- 
ishment of the host, who woke up at the 


sound of his entrance. 


Changes had come over the old house 


since last the merehant saw it. Mrs. 
LLobbe s, the honest active landlady, had 
bee n summoned from her domestic cares 





Il living. 


Mr. 
Hobbes had married the maid, and latterly 


strongly to old 


to the house appointe d tor 


‘ 


taken October, of which, 
like many a country innkeeper in his day, 
he was a notable brewer. ‘Things in con- 

| were not as they had been at the 
Golden Lion; but Hobbes weleomed Mr. 


Fairhold with all the bustle he 


sequence 


noise and 


deemed requisite for such an old and dis- 


tinguished customer, shouted for the 
after 
the 


ostle r 


stable-boy to look his horse, 


Mrs. Hobbes 
provide for his enterta 


] 
muttered apolo 


and 
summoned second to 
nment, and, with 


ries for the company in his 


best kitchen, marshaled him and his valise 
to the parlor. That room of pride, for 
uch tt had been to the former hostess, 
cont i the chief treasures of the Golden 
Lior There were the lazed cupboard 
illed with china, the eight-day cloek, and 
\ t bed | rwith dit Mr. Fair- 
hold thought the round ble and oaken 
tlo } j mt the } k sh \ sed to 
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exhibit; but the rain was heavy without, 
the evening was dark and chill, and he sat 
by the blaze of a bright wood-fire discuss- 
ing a substantial supper after his long ride, 
and hearing, through the wooden partition 
which divided kitchen and parlor, the ostler 
expatiate on the weight and chink of his 
own valise to a number of inferior travelers 
whom the rain or Hobbes’s strong ale had 
assembled, 

The merchant did not much mind that. 
though he remembered one of the three 
ill-looking men shading his face with his 
hand while glancing at 
the had 


coneerning his strong box. 


him, and wished 
} 


ostler not guessed so correctly 
More solemn 
thoughts eame as he looked round that old- 
frequented room. It spoke to him of life 


and its uneertainties. The busy, good- 
humored landlady, whom he had known for 
twenty years, was gone; and the furniture 
by which she set such store, and which 
she took such pleasure in scouring, all 
and 
the plated candlestick which flanked the 
Duke of Marlborough’s picture on the 


chimney-piece : 


were there, up to the silver tankard 


a coarse print in a clumsy 
Fairhold had 
many a year, but never without thinking 
of an early friend. John Churehill Phil- 
lips (as his father had named him, because 


frame it was, and seen it 


the boy was born when the great duke’s 
fame had the flush of Blenheim fresh upon 
it) was the son of a London draper, not 


to see the woeful 


wise enough waste of 
such victories, but sufficiently prudent and 
successful to leave him a flourishing busi- 
Ile Fairhold 
schoolfellows, and grew up friends. ‘Their 
inheritance was of equal value. They 
married in the same year: Phillips named 
his eldest after Fairhold, and stood 
godfather to his eldest daughter; but Phil- 


‘ 
ness. and Francis were 


son 
lips was in haste to be rich. ‘There were 
games of speculation played in his time, 
and he joined one of them called the Mo- 
rocco Company, which promised great 
things the Moors. 
Phillips thought it would make his for- 
but the Algerine 


the com- 


by shipping linen to 


tune: losses by pirates 


and defaleations at home broke 


T nt 
It must 


pany, and his affairs were ruined. 


be acknowledged that insolvency was a 


more rare and serious occurrence a hundre d 


vears ago than it has since become in the 
mereantile world. Phillips was proud as 
well as weak he could not bear the obser- 

ition and exposure, and, leaving all in the 
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hands of his creditors, fled with his wife 
and child, it was believed, to Ireland. Our 
merchant's recollections of him were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Hobbes the 
landlord, who came, in recognition of his 
guest’s quality, to tell and inquire after 
news, leaving the door ajar, as custom 
directed, for the gratification of his kitchen 
company. 

* Call me at seven,” 


said Mr. Fairhold, 


after informing his host that the Earl of 


Bute was still minister, and the 
Hanoverian succession likely to be secure ; 
in which he heard of a foal 


with five legs and a bewitched dairy. 


prime 
return for 


“ Seven will give time to reach Guildford 
before dinner; and J am so tired that a 
long sleep will be useful.” 

Ifobbes retired, promising punctuality ; 
and, having committed himself and _ his 
concerns to the care of Ilim who neither 
sleeps nor slumbers, Francis Fairhold was 
soon dreaming of his own good household 
and friends in London. ‘The man slept 
soundly, for he had good health and a elear 
but as the din of the pigeons, 
the 


solitary inn at the summer sunrise, Mr. 


conscience ; 


cocks, and guinea-fowl rose round 


Fairhold was disturbed by something run- 


ning across his face. It was a mouse. 
He saw it dart away among the white 
disgusted, 


dimity, and, thoroughly 


order-loving merchant started up. Things 
were not as they ought to be at the Golden 
was manifest; and he would 


With these reflec- 


Lion ' that 


never call there again. 


tions he rose and dressed himself. 


our 


It was | 


hours before the appointed time, but the 


household were all astir. People rose 
early in the country then ; the bacon, eggs, 
and strong ale, which formed a well-to-do 
merchant's breakfast, were therefore pre- 
pared without delay. The morning sun 


was shining on heath and hill, and though 


the road was miry with the last night’s | 
rain, Mr. Fairhold felt nowise inclined to 


stay. ‘The kitchen company had departed 


over-night ; but the ostler had the satisfae- 


amazingly, when, at some miles from his 
destination, he found the wagon, which had 
left that town for Horsham with the first 
light, sticking fast in a deep rut. The 
horses had broken their fled 
over the fields, pursued by the wagoner 


traces and 


and one of his passengers ; while the rest, 
consisting of two Sussex farmers, a brew- 
er, a butcher, and the master of a Ports- 
mouth trader, stood in great trepidation 
regarding a noted gang of highwaymen, 
said to be somewhere in the neighborhood. 
Our traveler cheered their hearts with the 
he had neither seen nor 
The 
help had by this time caught the horses, 
but all mend the 
proving vain, the latter offered to proceed 


assurance that 


heard of them. wagoner and his 


endeavors to harness 


vith their new acquaintance to Guildford, 


and bring back assistance if possible. 
Such aecidents were by no means uncom- 
mon in the traveling of those times. 


Iver ready to oblige, Mr. Fairhold at 
once assented to the proposal; and, by 
way of making haste, it was agreed that 
each should ride and walk by turns. 

It found, however, that the 
wagon traveler, who was little more than 


was soon 


a youth, could get over the miry road 
almost as quickly as Fairhold’s quiet 
horse ; rapid progress of any kind was in- 
deed impossible, and they beguiled the way 
with conversation. ‘There was something 
in the active figure and honest, cheerful 
look of his companion which seemed fa- 


He had 


a frank, courteous manner, too, which at 


miliar tothe merchant’s memory. 


once won Mr. Fairhold’s liking ; and as 
his dress spoke of respectability striving 
with our merchant ven- 
tured, on the strength of seniority, to hint 


some inquiries touching his history and 


harrow means, 


prospects. “ My father,” said the young 


man, “was once a prosperous London 


merchant, but speculation ruined him, and 
he died in comparative poverty in Dublin. 
My mother followed him early to the 


‘ 
grave, and my boyhood was passed in 


tion of hearing the valise chink once more, | 


besides receiving his yearly tenpence. 
The landlord poured forth his good 


wishes; Mrs. Hobbes came as far as the 
draw-well to make her parting curtsey ; 
and with all the civility he could assume, 
our merchant rode on to Guildford. 

‘The mouse had caused him to yield to 
his infirmity of grumbling; but the day 
was fair, and his annoyance diminished 


beating about among our relations in Bris- 
tol. After that, ] got my own living by 
serving two drapers in succession; but 
the first failed, the second was burned out. 
| have been trying hard for a situation in 
London, and, though little to my liking, it 
seems the will of Providence that I should 
go to sea with a cousin of my mother’s, in 
company | my to 
Portsmouth when our wagon stuck fast.” 


whose was on way 
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“ What is your name, young man?” in- 
quired Fairhold, earnestly 
“Francis Fairhold Phillips, at your ser- 


vice,” said the youth. 


“Then you are my namesake, and the 
son of my earliest friend,” cried the mer- 
chant, grasping his hand; “ you will never 


want a situation while | have a warehouse. 
My boy, I have got a lesson this morning 


against grumbling at trifles; but for a 


mouse which woke me up in no good tem- 
per, | should n’t have left the Golden Lion 
fallen it 


later, nor have 


for hours 


with you and the Horsham wagon.” 


SOC 


ully explained, they 
forth- 


Before things were 
the 


| itched to the w 


entered town; assistance was 


with d ron, and young 
Phillips, on a good horse from the Crown 
Inn, rode back to take leave of his mother’s 
Joyfully he returned to join the 
Mr. his 


his new-found name- 


cousin. 


merchant ; and Fairhold, with 
chinking valise and 
sake, journeyed safely on to the old house 

There he found his family 
all as he had left them some 
The 
up his temporary trust. 


in Cheapside. 


and business 


two months before. honest foreman 


gave The pune- 
tual merehant made hi 
thie 


flourish. 


} 
S annua payments, 


house of Fairhold continued to 


Its 


his friend an 


and 
master found in the son of 
business 


sterling 


assistant on whose 


abilities and, better still, on whose 
as his true 


principles he could rel and 


V5 


worth became every day more apparent In 
home and warehouse, Mr. Fairhold was 
wont to remark how much, under Provi 


dence, he owed to that disturbing mouse 
at the Golden Lion, and how short-sighted 
he had been to grumble at what had been 
a blessing under disguise. 


The good had 


his mind to eall there on his approaching 


merchant half made up 


journey, when at the summer assizes, held 


it the Old Bailey, he was summoned to 


*t as a juroron the trial of a man indicted 
The case excited 


a 


for highway robbery. 


considerable interest of that morbid kind 


so common to mobs in all ages, for the 
man was believed to be the last of a des- 
perate gang who had long been the terror 
of the southern counties. Mr. Fairhold 
felt the solemn responsibility of an nglish 
juror as his eye wandered over the 


crowde 
He 


the alternate want and riot of an evil life 


1 court and rested on the prisoner. 


was a sullen, hardened man, whom 


had made prematurely old. There was 


no trace of better days about him; but as 
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his many aliases were read over with the 
indictment, the last of them was William 
Waterton. 


facts were proved. 


The evidence was clear. the 
The prisoner had been 
robbers, and active in 


a companion of 


breaking the laws of both God and man - 
but Francis Fairhold remembered the boy 
who had sat in his church-pew, and worked 
in his warehouse, and though conscience 
obliged him to concur in the unanimous 
verdict of “ guilty,” his reasoning brought 
the whole jury box to recommend him to 
merey, in consideration of early seduction 
and a misguided youth. 

The law had little mercy in those days ; 
but the judge, being a humane man, as 
judges ought to be, supported the petition 
which Mr. Fairhold by great exertion got 
), and the capital sentence was commuted 


His 


scarcely finished, when our merchant re- 


wT 
Ul 


to transportation. good work was 
ceived a message One morning from the 
covernor of Newgate, saying that the pri- 
soner Waterton begged hard to see him. 

Hoping an impulse of repentance might 
this, Mr. hastened 
to see his lost apprentice in the prison 
cell. 


than could have been expected 


have caused Fairhold 
The unhappy man was more moved 
at his 
coming, and when they werealone, said :— 
“Sir, you have done a great deal for 
ill | it; but I couldn't 


cross the sea without speaking to you of 


me, and deserve 


one thing. You remember, almost a year 
ago, when you stopped at the Golden Lion 
on back You had 


collected a deal of money, and I knew it, 


your way to London. 
though vou didn’t know me, for I was one 
of the three men in 
Hobbes’s kitchen. ot the 


same gang, and hearing that you were to 


who sat drinking 
We were all 


oO 
Bp? 


go at seven next morning, we laid a plan 
to rob you at a lonely part of the road, and 
| meant to take your life, sir, because you 
had been my master, and tried to keep 
me 1 I have lived to be thankful 
that we were disappointed; but, to this 


hour, cannot understand why you should 
, 


n order. 


have set out three hours before the time.’ 

Readers, the chasm was wide between 
the pious upright merchant and the con- 
victed felon; but both learned within the 
walls of Newgate what wondrous work an 
overruling Providence had wrought by a 
puny instrument. ‘The mouse which dis- 
turbed Mr. Fairhold’s sleep, and ruffled 
his temper, had been the means of saving 
his life, and through him that of his in- 
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tended murderer. Even on the hardened 
mind of the latter the event explained by 
his old master made an impression which 
proved lasting, for hopeful accounts of him 
were heard from the penal colony. Fran- 
cis Fairhold carried on business for many 
a year in Cheapside, and made many a 
customers, 


In 


memory of his marvelous escape, he had 


journey among his country 


always calling at the Golden Lion. 


2 broad seal engraved with the figure of a 
mouse, and this motto: “ By it God pre- 
serve | me.” 
man, whom he met on that eventful day, 
became to him a son through the special 
favor of hisdaughter Sophy. Kate wedded 
a neighbor’s son, and lived close by her 


parents; but never did his increasing 
family gather round the good merchant’s 
board, at HMaster or Christmas time, that 
he didn’t recall the event of the wayside 
inn with fervent thankfulness. Some- 
times, too, he related it to impatient spi- 
rits, with this exhortation: “ Never get 
out of sorts at small annoyances; they 
may be God’s messengers.” 


PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF BRAZIL. 


N front of a Brazilian inn on the banks 


| 


of the Macaeu, Prince Adalbert of 
Prussia observed the trunk of a gigantic 
tree, covered with Orchidacea, at the foot 
of some rising ground. ‘The forest-trees 


had been cut down in the lower part, but 
the stumps rose high above the grass and 
plants; while here and there a tree, which 
had escaped the ax and fire, stripped of its 
bark, reared its head toward the black rain- 
Higher up the acclivity extended 


the primeval forest, the deep shades of 


clouds. 


which set off strongly the slender white 
stems. Our way (says the royal traveler) 
led up the valley of the Macacu, which 
swept along far below us on our right: 
we gazed upon the vaulted tops of the lofty 
trees on the opposite bank, admiring the 
varied tints of green, which are not seen 
The forest extended as far 
We soon entered 


in our woods. 
as the eye could reach. 
its refreshing shade, and lost sight of the 
surrounding country, which was seen in an 
unfavorable light to-day, the fine rain ob- 
scuring the outline of the mountains. ... 

Hitherto we have been used to inquire, 
in passing through a wood, whether it 
formed part of the primeval forest? We 
no longer asked this question, for we were 


| wonder 
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now conscious of the fact. The solemn 


feelings which arise on entering these 
forests for the first time indicated the truth 
surely enough. At first we gazed in 


on the labyrinth of tall, straight 
like 


tangled creepers and climbers which sur- 


trees, rising giants, and into the 


rounded us ; we looked up to the light roof 


of foliage, through which was seen the 


| vault of heaven as through a vail; but we 


| could not account to ourselves for all we 


| beheld. 
The modest, upright young | 
most 





| weight of a thousand years. 


The imagination may picture to 
itself the aspect of these forests in the 
slowing colors; but it will fall far 
short of the impression produced on the 
foot them. 


Every object is here colossal ; everything 


spectator when setting in 
seems to belong to a primeval world: we 
feel ourselves to be in disproportion to all 
around us, and to pertain to quite another 
period of existence. 

The chief ornament of the forest, on our 
ride to-day, were trees with magnificent 
lilac blossoms, and others with white ones, 
contrasting beautifully with the surrounding 
varied tints of green. After enjoying, 
with a restless glance, this splendid display 
of colors, we turned to the deep shades 
which lay disclosed, solemn and mournful, 
between the gigantic trees on our wayside. 
The flame-colored raceme of a Tillandsia, 
a foot tall, glowed like fire among the dark 
foliage. Again our attention was attract- 
ed by t 
up the straight trunks of the trees, or 
picturesquely covering their branches, 
which seldom shoot out from the trunk at 
a less height than fifty to eighty feet from 
the ground. Irom the fertility of the soil, 
the trees spring up so densely that, when 


} 


he charming Epiphytes, climbing 


young, their branches, not having room to 
freely, to 
The Tillandsias nestle 


one 
the 
ot the smaller branches, or 


expand strive overtop 


another. at 
ramification 
upon excrescences, where they often grow 
to an immense size, and have the appear- 
ance of an aloe, the length of a man, hang- 
ing down gracefully from a giddy height 
over the head of the passer-by. 

Among the various plants which spring 
from the branches or cling to the stems af 
the trees are the mosses, hanging down, 
not unlike horses’ tails, from the branches 
which support the Epiphytes and Tilland- 
sias; or one might fancy them the long 
beards of these venerable giants of the 
forest, that have stood unbent beneath the 
Myriads of 








Jv 
Lianes hang down to the ground, or sus- 


pended in the , several inches thick, and 
uently the size of a man’s body, 


1 bark like the 


trees. But it is impossible for 


not t nf re j 


coated w branches of the 


any one to 


coneeive the tantastie 


forms they assume, 


interlace ind entangled sometimes they 


straight poles, to the ground, 


dept nd. Kf 


root, might, from their thick- 


be taken for trees; at other times 


ness, 


they resemble large loops, or rings, from 


ten to twenty feet in diameter, or are so 


twisted that they look like eables. Some- 


times they lace the tree regularly from dis- 


tance to distance: often they embrace it 


so closely as to choke it, and cause all its 


leaves to full of, so that 1% stretches out its 
dead gigantic arms, like branches of white 
coral, among the fresh verdure of the forest 


—a picture of death, surprising us in the 


midst of the most blooming life. Frequent- 


the 


y, however, they m1ive old trunk 


covering of leave +, SO that the same tree 


appears clothed in several different kinds 


of foliage 
The va 


finite ; but 


leaves, in short, is in- 


ly very 


ety of 


they are most fine and 


the roof which they form is of 


-ize, being often vaulted like that 


of fi ‘ | have never observed coni- 
fers in the primeval forests ; but the dark- 
colored foliage of some other trees much 


resembles them. 


\ group of Imbaibas, 


ona rising ground near our road, presented 


aw peculi appearance; their slender, 


smooth, 1 white stems rising hich above 


the surrounding thicket, and their small 
crowns, ol laroe -lobed leaves, crowded 


pictures | ly tog ther. or overtopping one 
inothe! Noy less interesting was another 
tree which I observed, resembling the 


Lmbaiba in several respects ; but its leaves 


are silver-gray, and perfectly white be- 
neath; and the regular growth of its 
branches, extending like the arms of a 
eandelabrum, and bending over at thei 
summit, vives this tree a character of 
Its OWN 

In my opinion, however, the greatest 
ornainé ‘ e primey forest is the 
oF el nm. Vi tir ( the rentiest 
breez lea ( ] Litt StCIn may 
almost | panned by the hand, and, never- 
theless, . rises to halt he he it of th 
tall f t-trees, being frequently from 
sixty to seventy feet hich Ihe smal! 
crown th top resembles a tuft of pen- 
dent feathers, consisting of finely-pinnated 
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fronds, from the midst of which rises a 


pointed spire, of a light-green color, giving 
to these beautiful palms the appearance of 
the slender shaft of a lanee, or a waving 
reed. They are generally seen in groups. 
and their clustered tufts, rising from ami 
the 


breeze, bow 


foliage, and agitated by the least 
their heads as if in 


All 


ily love company—not only 


orace fir} 


salutation to the passer-by. 


species 
of palms ust 


those of a tall and slender growth, but also 


those with stiff spines and thick crowns, 


as well as many others with larger trunks 


even the stemless, shrubby palms are 


generally met with in groups in these 


primeval forests. ‘The traveler sometimes 


journeys on a long way without seeing 


anything like palm; and then again, at 


other times, his road will lie for hours 


among these trees. 
At first we rode on for some time with- 


out spe iking ; but at length exclamation 


followed exclamation, and our amazement 
increased at every step, as one new picture 
sueceeded another. Everything he e 1s 
wonderful, and altogether different from 
cold northe rn regions, car 


Ives. 


what we, in our 


picture to ourss In what other ] 


1f the world is to be seen such a union 


the grand and su 


lime, with the beautiful. 
the lovely, nay, even the fantastic, and all 
forming so harmonious a we 


these tropical forests of the 


picture, as 
witness I 

new world! 
does 


Perfect silence not reign in these 


forests, as is generally imagined ; for th 
singing of birds, and the sounds of the 
cicadas, are heard inee ssantly 

and following a 
side of the 
had 


vered 


We continued our ride, 


, descended on the other 
not quite so far as we 
ascended on this The forests co 
1¢ two ridges ineclosing the valley. . 
1f—the 
Except in 

Rio, 
} 


| had never before met with the Brazilian 


tl 
\ new object now presented if 
tall Assu.” 


our ride to the bot inieal 


reed, * ‘Taquara 


‘ ] 
garaen neal 


bamboo. It ove rtops high trees, resem- 


bling in appearance dark green lances 


from thirty to sixty feet high, and bent 
like bundles of flexible spears lofty 
arches over the road. ‘Toward the lowe 


end it is frequently as thick as a man’s 


body, and has regular internodial divisions . 


sometimes it 18 quite smooth, and bear> 
scaureely 


thi 


small leaflets on its slender and 


The 


visible branches. bamboo, like 


palms, generally occurs in large masses. 
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A GUANO 


MONG all the new-fangled manures | 


L\. introduced by experimentalizing agri- 
culturists during the last twenty years, not 
one has been so rapidly and universally 
adopted as guano. 
ing qualities and easy mode of application 
have rendered it a general favorite with 
the farmers, though the immense distance 
of the places from which it is chiefly ob- 
tained, and its consequent high price in 
England, must necessarily limit its use 
even if the supplies were inexhaustible. 
The island of Ichaboe, on the west coast 
of Africa, whence guano was first obtained 
in large quantities, is, perhaps, a most 
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its astonishing fertiliz- 


ISLAND 


remarkable instance of a desolate rock 
becoming suddenly the port of destination 
for hundreds of large ships, and the source 
of immense wealth to numerous indi- 
viduals. But Ichaboe was soon exhausted, 
and the dusty treasure that had for many 
centuries been accumulating on its rocky 
bosom was literally swept away. The 
once busy island has now returned to its 
former loneliness, and the fleet of ships 
that gathered round it seek on still more 
distant coasts the fertilizing powder that 
shall fatten the impoverished fields of old- 
world countries. We ask the reader to 
accompany us to the far-off country of 
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Peru, for upon her shores there lies an 
open mine of wealth that will bear com- 


parison in value, and far exceed in useful- | 


ness, the glittering veins that traverse her 
huge mountains. 

More than half the guano imported into 
England, during the last ten years, has 
been obtained from a small group of islands 
called the Chineas, that lie off the port of 
Pisco, on the Peruvian coast. Of these 
islands, the largest, Sangallan, has very 
little guano upon it, the principal deposits 
being found on three smaller ones, the 
most northern of the group. ‘These are 
emphatically the guano islands, for they 
are utterly unproductive of anything be- 
They distinguished as the 
north, middle, and south islands. The north 
island has been constantly worked ever 
since the introduction of guano into En- 
gland ; the middle one has also been occa- 
sionally invaded ; but the south island, on 
which I the accumulation to be 
greatest, remains untouched. 

Every ship bound to the Chineas is 
compelled to anchor at Pisco, in order to 


sides. are 


believe 


pass the necessary custom-house formali- 


ties before proceeding to her loading 


ground. <A couple of hours are then suffi- 
cient to carry her across the few miles of 
water that intervene, and she soon again 
drops her anchor among the numerous 
fleet that is ever lying off the islands 
The odor- 
ous scent of the guano is distinctly per- 


waiting for their turn to load. 


ceptible at several miles distance, and is 
far from unpleasant when thus mingled 
with the pure sea air. 

The first duty of the crew after the 


| 
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| bare, dark wall of rock. From the upper 


edge of the precipice the huge mound of 
guano slopes rapidly upward for a short 
distance, and then spreads into a level 
surface that gradually descends on every 
other side to within a few yards of the 


water. Here and there, rough craggy 


| points thrust their white heads through 


the brown crust of guano, which has 
completely filled up the deep hollows 
that originally 2xisted in the island, and 
would soon, had it not been disturbed, 
have covered even these crests of what 
were once tall pinnacles. The only safe 
landing-place is on a narrow strip of beach, 
the remainder of the island being sur- 
rounded by low rocks and small detached 
reefs; but the singular formation has 
greatly facilitated the loading of ships, en- 
abling the crews to accomplish that in a 
few days, which, under other circumstan- 
ces, must have cost them tedious weeks 
of labor. Close to the face of the rock 
the water is deep enough to float the 
largest merchantman, and the steady con- 
stancy of the trade-wind, which rarely in- 


| creases here beyond a pleasant breeze, 


shore. 


ship’s arrival, is to discharge the extra | 


ballast, and as the captains have no dread 
of port-oflicers or harbor-masters, the sand 
or stone is quietly tossed over the side, 
until there is barely sufficient left in the 
hold to keep the vessel on an even keel. 
In the mean time, the long-boat is hoisted 
out of her berth amidships, and part of the 
crew are busily employed in bringing off 


boat-loads of guano from the island, to re- | 


place the discharged ballast. ‘The peculiar 
odor pervades the whole ship, the care- 
fully rigging a dirty 
brown, while the snow-white decks and 
closely-furled sails assume the same dark 


tarred becomes 


hue. 


On side next the main-land, the 


the 


islands rise precipitously from the sea 
to a considerable height, presenting only a 


made of 


enables the ship to lie in perfect safety, in 
close contact with her two most dangerous 
enemies—a rocky island and a dead lee- 
Having taken aboard by her boats 
sufficient guano to ballast her, the ship is 
hauied in close to the steep cliff, to which 
she is securely bound with warps and 
chains; two anchors being dropped to 
seaward to enable her to haul off again 
when loaded, or in case of accident. 
Down to the very edge of the precipice, 
on its lofty summit, comes the point of a 
triangular inclosure, open at its base, and 
stakes into the 


strong driven 


solid guano, and closely knit together with 


iron chains. 


At the point resting upon 
the edge of the cliff there is a small open- 
ing, to which is firmly attached a wide 
canvas pipe, which hangs down the face 
of the precipice and passes into the hold 
of the The inclosure, 
which will contain several hundred tons, 


vessel beneath. 
is filled with guano by the Indian laborers, 
and a small line that closes the mouth of 
the pipe being slacked, the whole mass is 
poured into the ship at a rate which very 


soon completes her cargo. From different 


| parts of the pipe, bowlines lead to the 


mast-heads of the vessel, and from thence 
on deck, where they are tended by the 
crew, Who alternately haul upon and slack 














them so as to keep the long pipe in mo- 
tion and prevent its choking. But, how- 
ever well they may succeed in that effort, 
the men have considerable difficulty in 
avoiding some such catastrophe in their 
own persons; for the guano, after falling 
from so great an elevation, rises through 
the hatchways in one immense cloud, that 
completely envelops the ship, and renders 
the inhaling of anything save dust almost 
a matter of impossibility. ‘The men wear 
patent respirators, in the shape of bunches 
of tarry oakum, tied across their mouths 
and nostrils; but the guano mocks at such 
weak defenses, and a brisk continued fusi- 
lade of sneezes celebrates the opening of 
the pipe, and accompanies, in repeated 
volleys and with unwilling tears, the unre- 
mitting shower of pungent dust. In the 
mean time, a gang of Indians are at work 
in the hold, trimming and leveling the 
guano as it pours from above. How they 
contrive to exist at all in such an atmos- 
phere is matter of astonishment; but even 
they are unable to remain below longer than 
twenty minutes at one time. They are 
then relieved by another party, and return 
on deck, perfectly naked, streaming with 
perspiration, and with their brown skins 
thickly coated with guano. The two par- 
ties thus alternately relieving each other, 
a ship of seven or eight hundred tons is 
loaded in this manner in two three 
days, the Indians on the island working 
during the night, and filling up the inelo- 
sure, ready for shipment on the following 
day. A smaller inclosure and pipe supply 
the boats of the vessels anchored off the 


or 


island. 

The guano is dug out with pick and 
shovel down to the level of the rock, and 
on the north island the cutting thus formed 
is in some places from sixty to eighty 
feet in depth, in others it is only a few 
inches; but these shallow spots are com- 
paratively rare, and usually border on some 
deep valley firmly packed with the pre- 
From the pressure of 
the superincumbent mass, the lower strata 
have become almost as hard and compact 


vailing substance. 


A GUANO ISLAND. 








as the rock itself, and the color deepens | 


from a light brown, or sometimes white, 
at the surface, to nearly black at the bot- 
tom of the cutting. 

The guano of the Chinca islands is said 
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on those islands. Owing to this extreme 
aridity of the climate, the saline particles 
of the manure are never held in solution, 
and are therefore less liable to be lost by 
evaporation than where the surface of the 
mass is frequently washed by heavy rains. 
Large lumps of very strong and pure am- 
monia are, in fact, often turned up by the 
diggers. The thick fogs, that at cer- 
tain seasons are of nightly occurrence on 
the coast, convert the outer layer into a 
greasy paste, which is immediately baked 
by the sun into a hard crust that prevents 
even the fogs from penetrating into the 
interior. This crust is completely under- 
mined by the birds that still frequent the 
islands in vast numbers, though they are 
said to bear no comparison to the myriads 
that formerly held sole and undisturbed 
possession of them. ‘There are mews, 
gannets, penguins, pelicans, divers, sheer- 
beaks, and many other sorts of sea-fowl ; 
but the most common is the guano-bird— 
a very handsome creature, about the size 
of a pigeon, beautifully variegated, and 
decorated with two pendant ear-drops. 
Naturalists, delighting in hard words, call 
him sulieta variegata. These web-footed 
colonists form regular towns beneath the 
crust of the guano, the various settlements 
communicating with each other by galle- 
ries running in all directions, so that it is 
almost impossible to set foot upon the un- 
touched surface of the island without sink- 
ing to the knee in some feathered lady’s 
nursery, and either smashing her eggs or 
mutilating her half-fledged progeny. The 
egg-shells, and the remains of fish brought 
to feed the young birds, or to be devoured 
at leisure by the old ones, must form a 
considerable item in the deposits. 
Thickly tenanted as are the islands and 
the air above them, the waters beneath 
are no less full of life. Shoals of small 
fish are continually passing through the 
channels; whales are frequently seen roll- 
ing their huge bodies in the offing; and 
the numerous caves that perforate the 
islands on every side are inhabited by 
colonies of seals and sea-lions, that wage 
an unceasing predatory war upon the 
sparkling shoals that pass, unconscious of 
all danger, their gloomy surf-bound ter- 


| ritories. 


to surpass all other deposits in its strength | 


and fertilizing qualities, and this is chiefly 


attributed to the fact that rain never falls , 


The islands themselves are perfectly . 
Not a blade of grass, nor even a 
They 


barren. 
particle of moss, exists upon them. 


present only one brown arid expanse, in- 
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capable of furnishing food for the tiniest | 


nibbler that ever gnawed a grain of corn; 
and yet they possess sufficient fertilizing 
power to transform a barren desert to a 
fruitful garden; and they annually furnish 
food in other lands for thousands of hungry 
mortals who never even heard of their ex- 
istence ! 
tute of water, the Indians who live upon 
them being supplied with this necessary 
of life by the shipping in turns. Every 
article of food is brought from Pisco, to 
which port the guano-diggers occasionally 
resort, to spend in extravagance and dis- 


The 


sipation their hard-earned wages. 


commandant resides on the north island, in 


a miserable cottage. 


They are also completely desti- | 





POPERY AND OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


T is stated that an act, authorizing the 
pro rata apportionment of public school 
money to schools organized and maintained 
by religious denominations, was pushed 
through the California Legislature at the 


| heel of its last session, and that the Reman 
| Catholics, who incited its passage, are 


Four poles stuck in 


preparing to profit by it. 

So “it is stated,” say the newspapers, 
and we suppose correctly. It is what we 
might expect from the politic ecclesiastical 
managers of Romanism, and from the 
demagogical politicians of the country. 
If the statement is correct, it is the first 


| instance of success in what has evidently 


the guano, with grass mats or a few 
reeds stretched between them and covered 
in with a flat roof of the same material, | 


form specimens of a high order of Chinea 
architecture. Furniture is of course un- 


known, and clothes are as nearly so as 


possible ; but the high wages given to the | 
antism and the liberties of the Republic. 


laborers appear to balance the désagré- 
mens of their position. 

Guano, indeed, has been used for agricul- 
tural purposes in Peru ever since the inva- 
sion of the Spaniards. Large quantities 
of it are consumed in the haciendas that 
skirt 


from 


the banks of the rivers which flow 
the 


coast, raising in their passage through the 


mountains through the desert 
arid sand-ocean long green islands of ex- 
traordinary fertility. The mode of apply- 
ing the manure differs considerably trom 
that adopted in England. It 


used with the seed; but when the plants 


is never 
are a few inches above the surface a long 
shallow trench is made close to the roots, 
and in this a small quantity of guano is 
placed, the white being always preferred. 
The trench being slightly covered with 
earth, the whole field is either laid’ com- 
pletely under water by dams and sluices 
erected for the purpose, or, where no such 
system of irrigation exists, other means 
are adopted for thoroughly saturating the 
soil. 

The potatoes produced by this mode 
of culture are perhaps the finest, both for 
size and quality, in the world, and the ex- 
traordinary rapidity of their growth after 
the first application of the manure is most 
astonishing. This fact alone to 
furnish a sufficient reply to the theory 
that attributed the late potato disease to 


the use of guano. 


ought 





been a grand scheme, emanating from 
the highest councils of the Roman Church 
in this country, for the subversion of our 
common school system—the system which 
Romanists, as well as ourselves, know to be 


the strongest bulwark of both the Protest- 


The light that radiates over the land from 
our common school houses is destructive 
to the medieval barbarism of Popery, and 
can consist only with an enlightened faith 
The com- 
mon school education of this nation is a 


and unshackled consciences. 
consuming conflagration among the temples 
of The papal papers and 
bishops complain that the Church loses 
The 
complaint has become very emphatie within 
The superannuated 
immigrant and the bigotedly educated child 


Romanism. 
its children and youth continually. 
a few years past.* 


are alone found to be firm in their adhesion 
to the obsolete mummery of the system. 
The second generation quite generally, and 
the first generation to a considerable ex- 
tent, are indifferent if not hostile to the 
arrogant pretensions of the priesthood, and 
desert usually the altar, and almost entire- 
ly the confessional. 

Our public education is accused of this 
effect. At first our text-books were con- 
demned, and in many instances ignominious 
concessions were made by the American 


public to this imported public. “Expurga- 


> Zion’s Herald says that “ Farner CanHILt, 
celebrated as an Irish Roman Catholic Priest, 
is coming to this country to check the defection 
! Is not this 
Does it not show that Rome 


of his countrymen from Romanism 
fact significant ? 


| has cause for alarm in America, and that, de- 
spite her boasts of anticipated triumphs here, 
she really fears annihilation?” 











POPERY AND OUR 


tions of the noblest sentiments were made 
from our school manuals, restrictions were 
put upon the reading of the Seriptures 
even, and religion was virtually turned out 
The alleged evil, how- 
ever, continued—the Church still lost its 
Now the effect is ascribed to the 
want of religious instruction, and the as- 


of our schools. 
youth. 
of the papal children with our 


Popery is to 
and 


sociation 


young American heretics. 


edueate her own children, educate 


them not merely in the elements of whole- 
some secular knowledge, but in her own 
faith—in the use of rosaries, genuflections, 
the worship of images of the Virgin and 
other saints—and the public money must be 
given to her for this purpose. ‘This is her 
ple a, and thi 


plea is as preposterous as 


would be claim to introduce into Our juris- 


prudence the absurdities of Huropean muni- 


cipal tyrannies, because they are conge- 


nial with Pepery, which has coexisted with, 


if it has not created them. 
Nothi g is more import tin the policy 
f this country than the promotion of 


homogeneousne of character—a common 


nationality ill the races that thicken 


We 
, 


means for this end—th« 


among 


on our. territory. have two great 


. . 
ommon ballot-boa 


id the ¢ m school. All others put 
ogether do not equal these, and the great- 
er of these, incomparably, is the common 
ool The common edueation of the 
hildren and youth of a nation, conducted 
i common language, under a common 


regimen, and having, if not a common form 
of religion, yet a common exclusion of all 


ligion—this, if anything, must 
Hos- 
then, 


hostility to our nationality, and the Roman 


give national identity to a people. 


tility to our common schools is, 


ecclesiasticism of the country is guilty of 
this high crime. 
We 


ed scheme in t 


have said it was guilty of a concert- 


iis respect. The fact is 


hardly questionable. It was not till after 
a grand council of all the papal prelates of 
Baltimore, that this 


against our publie education began. 


the country, held at 
war 
It then began simultaneously in all parts 
if the eguntry. Roman Catholic schools 
ung up everywhere, the Roman papers 

gan to clamor all together for a division 
of the pi blie school funds among religious 
bodies, not in proportion to their taxes, 
vut In proportion to their children—a con- 
would make Protestantism 


ion which 


virtually endow the edueation of Popery. 
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Popery, always in the market for the bid 
of demagogues, soon appeared with its 
ridiculous claim at the ballot-box. But 
the the people met it 
sternly there, and gave it an overthrow. 


good sense of 
the like of which was never known before 
in this land. In Detroit, in Cincinnati. 
in Baltimore, everywhere that it attempted 
the fool-hardy contest, it was utterly routed. 
\ more gratifying instance of the good 
sense of the American people can hardly 
be quoted. It became quite clear that the 
bishops had blundered most egre giously ; 
they had compromised their position before 
the 
They can make no apology for it which 


nation. ‘The blunder is irremediable. 
will not exasperate it, and hereafter they 
will be looked upon with an inexorable 
We 
history of their Chureh, in this 
tell 


success among the Ame rican people. 


vigilance. know of no event in the 
country, 
which must so signally against its 
future 
The wrong action was impotent enough, 


to be sure, but the reaction is stunning; 
and we have no fear that the conspiracy 
will ever do anything more than combine 
our citizens in firmer support of a comzno) 
provision for the common education of the 
children of our common country. 


If the emissaries of this plot have sue 


ceeded in accomplishing their purpose in 


California, we hope her Protestant citizens 


will ferret out and correct the mischief 


promptly. It should not be connived at 


one hour. Let the fact and the process of 
the fact be searched through and through, 
and let it be known whether the energetic 
population of that new State will bow their 
necks to be priest-ridden by conspirators 
inst the liberties of their country—by 
men who, defeated in the 


have skulked to the extremity of the re 


older States, 
public, and there, amid the absorption of 
the public mind in new enterprises, and at 
“the heelof the 
have stealthily enacted their culpable pur- 
The Californians not 
tood by their brethren of the other 


States if the y do not spurn this flagitious 


ssion of the Legislature.” 


pose. have been 


under 


imposition. 

We hope the politicians will learn 
lesson from the reaction which has at 
tended most of the the Re 


manists; namely, that the political im- 


se efforts of 


latter, so much vaunted, i 
little short of a humbug. We doubt not 
that it has been the policy of the priestly 
leaders to foster a sense of their numerical 


portance ol the 
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We 








had 


h ive 


quite exaggerated apprehensions on this 
subje ct Of our twenty-four milli ns, only 
about two and a quarter millions are na 
tive of Murope. This is less than ten 
per cent About one million of the are 
li h, L peopl who have b en pe ed 
to be more numerous than the hol 
foreign-born population reported by th 
eensu 
The papal uustics ap] large ‘ 
e the port their whe pulatioi 
membe of the Church; whereas th 
| tant denominations only 1 t their 
et | commu! not the cong ra 
tional adherents ho er 
edly Pre | ques- 
| Mm of ¢ t ) pay il 
l Mi ! d | I on ! e (rating 
n ! of the con 1 to on 
f e ( reh i Ll] estimate | under 
( ) nfl nee above « th of 
| of th I hat de 
none othe ld openly 
front Popery on all these great qu 
) It ad Vy it o ] 
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to (mer ¥ 4 ty no ( n i bette 
title to t rf t of the world. 
ALLIGA WALLOWIN Ss vi Th 
Indians on the banks of the O oko 
t. that 7 ly to ar tor going 
n searcl f prey it alway llows a 
large stone, that it may acq Iditional 
\ rht to aid in divi il r it 
Vict ae water - 4 \ he 
nh Vhat ine dul on | t, B 
var, to eonvinee him, t veral w 
his fle, and in all of the were k 
varying in weicht according te 
ne of the animal. Che la eI 
A i it venteen teet I ler h, 
had within him a stone weighing i 


sixty or seventy pounds 
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* ‘* any P yvut actually unwholesome custom. He has disfigured 

Che 4] xtional {I ANE himself systematically throughout life, accepted his 
a ~ . a e of unnecessary tie douloureur and toothache, 

ind colds, has swallowed dust and inhaled 
mut of complaisance to the social 
happens just now to prevail. We 
razor while we use it, and would 

own Now if we see clearly andl | 
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think fact is very clear—that the use of it 
4 BLE-Movin¢ “Much of Europe is still rreatl der, and if we are no longer such 2 
a tend i In Snai 41 ca an ¢ people as to be afraid that, if we kept o ! 
Lle-I ” n ! . © exXprlonts ¢ ve should not wash, ¢ comb, or trim tt 
, : 
he mesa atrigeria (gyrating tabl are eyery- t way, Why can we not put aside our mor 
vhere set on foot, and regarded with the live- ivue, and irritate our skin no more Ve Ted 
1 I 
st interest In royal id princely palaces 
J J — , 
id in peasants’ huts nothing is tried or talked Common-sense that, certainly comin 
but the new discovery At St. Petersbureh, | Sense as old as the patriarchs and apostles, but 
too. tl hole world is thered to the dance nullitied by our modern succumbency to fashion. 
und from Siberia we 1 accounts of success- ishion, | ver, is itself now taking a tur: 
experiments. Indeed, we hear from that ts route, and will probably soon be found 
untt ¢ ; sn the tabular line by vcving alone with a long beard in the train of 
Lek = a : ; Partar biol ] ( ld times.”’ 
Irpa ' » run of thines elsewhere.’ Even the Spirit-Rappers have entered the field 
So ‘2 k f uur ¢ h S In 1 the “lol beard controversy.” A “medium 
untrv t , » is far { 1 subsidir f Boston, by whom evidently some waggish 
\ t  prolix volun f pirit iks, addresses to the world, through 
ur ; nt ott Ut hy Dr. Olin—a the Tribune, an oracular article against th 
t preposteron affair 4 ther vy ime ha t rT. His reasons against its use smack also, 
) red.“ PI . the Spirit-World,” | te me extent, of good commor sense. He 
th 1 t ! id 1 n 
Ad every 1 riant toy In the first place, it seems to us that an all 
} now Jude ( ator ild not have placed the beard of the 
| & tor Tall ile mat 1 his face, without some wise end to tx 
, | 
. : . ! it crowing there 
{ has taken the wings ol 2 rhe hairs of our head are numbered,’ and 
| still further the half-comic, erefore each and every ¢ is designed for some 
‘ d 
¢ } t ta hapter it ; 
" It smuch a subversion of the designs ¢ 
{ ment 1k this | God i ! the beard as it would be to ent 
ur r make for the iters who in the lown a forest of trees, and afterward, by « tinua 
t l { r histor with its | exertion to prevent another growth 
P M | the soil 
rit 4 
; : ” { iwtice shaving is a continual exertion or 
" s | 5 we writ he mar- 1e pa finan to destroy the works of God, and u 
t Witeheralt | Ghosteraft of our fa- | natural, because the Creator is in the contim 
\ r , NM annear th ndeay 1 uce and establish : l 
! be f etween this me ring more 
. ! if rs. that he shaved off what the Creator 
\ I new licat s on the reproduced, until he ent off about thirty feet in length 
| nd ne | ‘ lerevman f i from his face! What a monstrous destruc 
" ty of the system, as well as of refined 
t 1} sen ‘ t h : 
\ 1 M B r) that t isha 
2 t his i diat IVIs + + * “ ‘ ‘ } 
ay , . After this substantial logic the writer lapses 
} ey r rhe t mischiet ‘ 
‘ , +] into |] monomania, and reports from the in 
{ t tisr tru ur in 1S ° 3 
p ibles on the subject. He proceeds :— 
l s not due to that ter; but : 
“ee f ee as 5. It 1 beer this medium, from the 
: ’ : . ; pul 1, t beard has es cl ference 
cd e d lope . tific fact. has he z : by spirits over the spec aa con 
3 nd 1 1s nly dis ntif } ! ve t lo which they are in a eat measure 
nida bn 1 dij weet ut of the delusion prived tl moment the beard is rem ym 
We <¢ | rf I ition of this 6 aes ee 
l l to | le to lay I ! f destroys the dis 
1 ! irks on the su d there to show that 
| 1-] ed critic in o1 not a : 
: : nou > ‘That the destruction of this dist eauses 
swencnt Tait Please not pass them by ona atten anh enihiven te fend Ut he a S 
i it thus impertinence and voli f 
’ . ndered 1 the race, as the constant 
Bea ‘ NO bDEAI 3 to | i the rd inal 
- oving a distinction so salutary 
great ft thet Ss, 1f we Lv juctee > ¢ . 
’ f rent disen 13 of the subicct in After these opinions from the spirits, 
} We have heretofore inserted » Which do not seem quite as sensible as Dickens's, 
4 f ir the * medium’s ” own logic, the writer rounds 
ral articl itty or profound, upon it, r the ssge ; soe ; 
ir witl little more common-sense, dashed 
rom our European magazin Diekens, in his gh k fol] : 
} \ some . tre: s as ‘ ‘— 
Hous id Word t MK f ilantly among vith m zht trea 1 25 1OMOWS - 
1e 1 hav After belathe subject “10. It is a dutv we owe to God to submit to ;: 
e1 h ; 
_s +] 1 with creat enerzy, he con- he disadvantages of wearing it, if any there be 
m ; I ; nae = . = , 1 to influence our fellow-men to omit having 
ludes emphati ully thus: ind employ the necessary time and expenses more 
Surely, enough has been 1 to make it evident isefulls : ; 
ut t nan wh t the end 1 has spent 11. Th sadvantages of wearing it are not 
an entire ve n scraping off his vorth mentioning, as a little skill in training it wil! 
urd, has worried to no pur ha p it wel ut of the way, without trouble, as [ 
te it 1 painful, vexa 1 not on! eles know from near a year of experience 
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statistics respecting our steamboats. He says: 


whole number of steamboats amounts to 
thousand three hundred and ninety; ton 
ur hundred and seventeen thousand t 


hundred and thirty-six tons, manned by twe1 











housand two hundred and seyenty-sever 

and carrying, besides freight, forty mill 

engers in the year 1852.” In thi 

it is stated that only seven hundred a 

ves were los ry all sorts of accident 

, one in fifty-three thousand two hund: 
Ihe ratio on railroads must be n 


\ newspaper writer remarks, that “ in 
where there were fifty-three thousa 
to a prize, tl vudventurer would dee: 
i next to nothir Our improv 
are continually diminishing tl pe il 
l; ] s push forward such guarantee 
inwhile let every traveler e1 ] 
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without constituting himself int 


committee of vigilance, as if pursued by deat] 
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destruction. We make some experimenta! 
tions to such in the “ Jottings in the 
*the present month. Professor Sillimar 
it is stated, affirms that more lives are lost by 
hene than by steamboat explosions, Thi 
to us like wh they « 2. whappe1 
West, but “ whapper re often true 
reat untry ™ 
( astian Ad ute intimat that t 
ts’ storie Hot ¢ ” &e., 
| / fictions, and d 
thor to 1 1 l. If tl 
\ sure many readers of tl 
sketches wi eel somewhat chagrin 
L They have tained f 
l M n isideral materi 
t im sion, as | not, that 
t matter vet illustratior e ti 
amid which he is laboring, and not th 
‘ l ver at ally truthful) pictur 
velct riter We 1 1 sort ¢ 
bet t! f tl diff 
. ted 11 
vould be | | : sa " 
h ¢ ea ! I I 
uite ali re al 
t Is t il its | 
t] part 1 tl publ i t t 
itsell t ‘ ectul wbout the mat 








! ii tac 
t ai / 
have a right 
s } na 
I I 1t 
] 
i i 
, 
j i Liat 
york l 
that 1 
1 d r 
| I 
l tl i 
f by 
tical Genin The ¢ vmnati Ga c 
it Willian vy, a ¢ 1 boy fror 
ky } Wis itely, can add 
imns of figures of any length, divide a 


multiply millions by thousands 
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within five minutes from the time the figures are 























given to him, and with such exactness as to ren- 
der it truly wonderful. Recently, in the pres- 
ence of a party of gentlemen, he added a col- 
umn of figures, eight in a line, and one hun- 
ed and eighty lines, making the sum total of 
everal millions, within sia minut The feat 
» astounding, and apparently ineredible, 
that several of the party took off their coats, 
nd, dividing the sum, went to work, and in 
» hours after they commenced produced 
identically the ume answers. The boy is 
t qu he cannot 
read nor branch of 
un Encglisl ient.” It 
3 wi ny ire the 
ily depar such feat 
f im il il The sup- 
ition id not, «a ] — admissible ; 
it f t facts p it { negro, a real 
liot, was not long since wrted in Alabama 
» could beat this Kent an in figures, but 
ld ly do anything el worthy of a 
huma tellect Precocious mathematicians, 
t have usually turned out poorly 
the i, lik Pascal, have shown any geu- 
il capacity hes facts suggest Inferences 
] tunate for mathematieal genius, if not for 
thematical studies. They have sublime re 
t n t l nil al form vith our 
I 1 rst but their relation 
1 in senti ts and sensibili 
l 1 ideal in humaunit ire, 
t. quite « | 
| gy pal = man t soun s 
‘Here and T, ’ will be interesting to clas- 
ul tudent l ll lovers of an nt his- 
I , t Mi rranean 1 t 
} in ben Carthaviniar 
r } I S niar } ~G k ind 
} le, beneath the 
i lern sl that f } 
f \ indria, sa n its whole cou 
j " 1 It ma t rrul n ft 
! va 1 pt pole 
‘ \ 1 me in the Fast the 
| x ) r t } ! ay 
par i hether n 
l \ . tl uins of 
u re found ny] ng th 
Led wn iil ough arn f ch 3 mor 
1 nthe w ( | patiel pirits 
1 n tl f ’ ind ther tir 1 
h } ) »} ] } 
1 ilds n 
[ } I y ] hy , 
ra) t +} 
Ww i fvur 
“fe 
The Mediterranean n the field of 
I I l n irful see but it 
\ to present ibl t spectacle when 
i hal p its dead,” 
Many } ns ha ibit of justifying their 
\ 1 } \ reter! 1 t ) th ot ther peo- 
| ind a few | the art of extenuating one 
s} ing by citing another of their own. 
Charles Lamb, the humorist, ironically illus- 
1 tl nsity e day One of his su- 
ri n th unting-house in which he held 
l 1 1 to hir Mr. Lamb, we no- 
that you ite to y post.” “ But, 
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sir,” was the ready reply, “‘ you must acknowl- 
edge that I quit carly.” 

Apropos of fuu/te, we mind us of an incident 
aylor. It ap- 
that Laud, the famous Archbishop of 
heard the of 
lor’s eloquence, was anxious to hear him, and 





in the early history of Jeremy 





pears 


Canterbury, having fame Tay- 


sent for the young divine to preach before him 
at Lambeth. The archbishop was highly 
eased with his discourse, but observed that 


| 

he he t] 
filling in St. Paul’s. ‘Taylor “ humbly begged 
his grace to pardon that fault, and promised if 
he lived he would mend it.” 


was 








was too voung for the office 


Miss Bremer’s new book 


ertaining, 


A Goop Porrrarr. 
this is exceedingly en 
though it abounds in petty blunders. There is 
wutiful 


on 


country 


a simple, be revelation of her own sou 





throughout its pages. Its naivete borders at 
times on eakness, and yet is irresistibly 
charming We have quoted from it elsewhere, 


but are tempted to give also the following as a 
rtrait at of herself and 
(American friend: 


once her cX- 


When at 


night I went home with Anne Lynch, the 















uir w ‘ ind the walk thro this ni iir 
dint t streets—the causeways here are bro 
das sn is a house-tloor—very agreeable. TI 
starry he -—God’s town—stood with streets and 
ips « iwellings in quiet j 


grou} g 4 ndeur and 
silence above us An 1 

t, Anne I h unfolded : 
d profound depth, 


ft glittering awe 
d here, that quiet, st: 
l¢ 





in 
| 





her so 








su tear l 
I s ( expected in this 
. flutters through the life of soe s 
element. I had always thought her m 





. had admired the ability wi 














out affluence, and who, alone, by her talents 
and I lowments, had made for] Ifand t 
her estima mother an independen and by whict 
she had become the wv the literary 
it utivat York, who 
mbled once a week in her drawir mm I had 
Imired also her inoffensive wit, her ¢ i-like gavety 
I xl-humor, and especially liked a certain expres 
her eve, as if it wer eking fo mmething, 
1 
T V 
rh 
world 





the 


imes 


are not sure that 


somet 


OrrTHoGRrarny.—We 
{1 are 


readers of the ** Narronaw’ 
startled, and, it miity be, shocked even, 


not 
it meeting 
in its pages an occasional deviation, see mingly 
very gross and glaring, from the orthography— 
the good old Mother-English spelling—they 
were wont so | memorize in their 


studiously to 
skillfully practiced 


school-boy days, and have 


ind reverently respected ever since. We con- 
fess that our own prejudice s, notions, and 
nerves have, times not a few, been offended for 


the same reason, and we can easily sympathize 


with all sensitiveness on this point. However, 


vdly called this 


ind, naturally enough, 





before us h shre 
of 


language, not being perfect, could not abide 


somebody 


“an a ; 


pre ZTeSS 5 





intact such tinkering, meddlesome times as 
ours Still, we have no tears to shed over 
uny changes, in whatsoever department of life 
or learning, only so they be for the better. But 


“ who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”” Un- 


stionably, ourselves. Be it, therefore, known 


que 
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that e have iosen to be, f un indet 
term, linguistically our dictator, Aer regens, and 











un American Dictionary ot e English 
| vuag published by Georg und Charles 
M um, Springtield, Mass., U. Ss. A 
| work is now justly deemed t standard 
1 four le but clumsy lar we; | 
tha publi ot I i pi ere t 
il na, I ed i l 
lsos emscl ve a a 
ut I t {] Is 
l i igs Meu sh ‘ 
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ren iut it, Noah Webster, LL.D., author 
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remains in the family by which it was con 
tructed, They are boarding-houses, pla 
of public exhibition, or the workshops 
fashion. 
Our Ne York “dinner parties in I 
fe’ hav t | 1 des bed we W 
to say ca but that v l be in 
for tl ire themselves practical « res 
the « tur cu 1 
hic we le ! I I 
el I eul tray 1 ! 
cht th wealth ¢ t ( ] I 
nt to t I tast ] t 
is } 1 M I I | 
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N I I pa I 
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The following remarkable admission speaks 





for itself Fre in’s Journal—the well- 
known | in paper of th Romanists in ar 


ditorial on Chaplains in Public Institutions, 





finds n fault with the appointment of Prot 
t ts t h posts, and contends for the y 
, 
Ror . priest ig L vel 
Xt nd signi " reason The 
| ly plair S he Journal 
pris poor-hou und al 
t lL by} 1one Under 
ed t hat | il $ 
have wit iz lains : 
I t is evident they should 
ae snes ta ( prof l 
] and 
i I | 
in Ca int h 
! | Botl | 
L | ul il j l 
' { 
I t pa t 
| , , 
‘ ' 
\ i ( 
] ) ] rit 
l } on I 
t } hd] 
] Jar \ We } t} 
] \\ 
l \ I tha 
‘ ! ’ | 
ul expression of } 
} } 7 + 
pri I that na l 
el it | 
} } ! 
n pat f + nd 
4 r hi < 
é ad p con t 
uid 5 the und ‘ 
itly ig l hing 
NAT! iL | i 
1 : ] { 
| Ll] 
+} } } 
we have 
| ! lL « 
} ¢ ] 
, 
1 ral ed Ll aid has beet 
’ a l 
t! t Vu 
I land. It cs to its friend 
| ' ment Is not such a 
< hey h | t] 
, p Ihe | | riven 
, 
I é rts t nD t th evel 
lation We shall py fox 
1 hopefult than ever in these 
ind under ne arran nts, by 
} much fa tated \ shall 


scriptions, but 


doubt of securing increased success. We 


ir patrons not « to renew their ow? 





o to aid our circulation i 











r vicinities there a cheaper work for 
n to recommend to their neighbors Ou 
ed nts ¢ ( illy hoy vill ex- 
+ ] , 
t cu I ents « 
subseriber ¢ jargely to the list 
k t nd n the West for al t 
They ha ¢ in ! nt t 
I i ! ire & ] tical peop! 
t be } il in t interest We 
t } i } x ) } l ] j } = 
i i 1 hund of prac 
that t will t 
end red to 1 i, int publ 
1 publ V t Our friend ay oO 
+} At! 
t i I t l warmth Vv 
ceed 01 d, trusting the peeun 
of ti xperi to t incerit ( 
’ 
/ ti} } ( the Nor 
4) ('] stmas mi l ey y bl 
y ba l in Nor y is d rated 
S ( cor! ced « t of a tal 
hi i intend t! the bird 
1 their ¢ Line! 
r | Ll nds us the fol 
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1 iterat {G Britain At the present time Crosby, Nichols, & Co. are receiving very generou 

we a ap 1 in their vast pub lemands for some of their late religious pu ations 
a : es of the book- | The delightful Memoir of Mrs. Ware has reached the 

Fs) ik ar SVE edition; and the work upon “ Regenerat : 

B \ { Cha . t I) ys attracting lerat PA am ") 

uy ied an interest ul t itful v , 

ee t tur by R Sar Osu 1, upon a Di Prov 

ory \W i } em ss illustrated in the histories of Seriy 
rt ntitled “ God wi Men: or, I ‘ 
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We add to this interesting letter a few 


LITERARY ITEMS 
Hurston, 137 Nassau-street, New-York, is 
about publishing a_ book, i 1 “January 
and June; or, Out-door Thi and Fireside 
Musings,” by Benjamin F. or—ia pithy, 





Witty writer, V hose fuyitive articles have oeca- 
onally ehiivened our oOWwh pages. It will, 
ubtless, be one of the most readable books of 


There wei ix hundred and ninety-one books 
published in the United States during the six 
months ending June ,é hich one hundred 
and sixty-line were re nts of English bool 
and sevent nm origi tl itions from t 
German and I) h. 

The cor Y ] f 
tute was laid h t rem s in this 
city in O I | ition Is in 
tended t + Hebr Col- 
! t I l. 


d ned t ] t 1 m, tort 
t t l ind all 
vho mil tunits I 
( l 1] I 
} 
W i 
ul ‘ tu 1 
| f 
Me 7 
( nh 
W ] ] tal 1 f 
NM Il / i ( ’ ry ‘ 
Indian | y of the Rev 
( 1s Nutt t ‘nt » » flonrial 
ndition, ‘I I ( n all t] 
lepar | ei 
‘ t ( ( 
t | | 
| { of t] 
\\ id 
Boy! r ‘| th 
' } ij \ » estate 
I | } nd dol 
l I t fiti in ever 
way, I i i 
I} M ! G 
S Cor I a) 
m S tz t t ft above 
CPO OOO | t ha 


ired and t 1 1 fou ndred 
tnd t y ! I i 
n 1 | 
} 
5 iry l 
atl ‘ } y 
| f 
Atal I ! Board of Ci 
iti, 1 " I ther e at leas 
' nd ! t city hoa 
l ng | 1 what 





The catalogue of the Wesleyan Female Institute, 
Staunton, Va.,, sl total of sixty-nine stu- 
dents in the several classes. It is under the 
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principalship of Rev. J. Wilson, and has a good 
fac ilty und <o 1 prospects, 

is * Hippolytus” figures in the 
last batch of works denounced as “* damnable 
and dangerous” by the Congregation of the In 
dex at Rome. Uncle Tom's Cal has been a 


Th fre al Add ys of H Mann, as 


President Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, ac panied with the usi ceremonies 
n iS 3 f the li cha took place 
upon the college grounds in October. Mr. 
Vann’ pe h ts on the <« pacities of man, 

l the | inethod red if the racy 
fre t degradation into it has fallen. 

Mi ; has published a revised third edition 


f ** The Hist jo Enaland from the Peacs 


f Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, by Lord 

Mahon, Vol. V. This comp the period be 

tween 1765 and 1774, and contains some curi 

discuss s of the oft- ted, never-settled 

1 i 1 ru tl f the lu 
nius” J rs 

Mr. Ard lon, hay rchased from 


nA at t pulchral 1 about Lux- 





or, Egypt, a re of peapyr has been instru 
l t Linys 
HH ( isly de 
phered the rep ‘ which, from 
t ‘ f eir beir ndred y : 
Ider in ¢ Christian et | precede 
l el I befor il Kl vn nuscripts 
Lon us had a high opini the orator H 
perid 
Tl Rev. Dr. ¢ les, ] rccompanied 
Commodore Vanderbilt his. nt excursion, 
has aj val of e VOY in < rse of prepara 
I} ‘ imated total mi ber of volumes now 
i } ibrary he B h iM is five hu 
lred 1 ten tl nd hi ed and ter 
1] ) n nee IS48 ] been at th 
rate of n thousand y I L year 
The 1 rs of the | ] t Rantoul are 
‘ } nn} } | | } already 
] l i I say, the 
1 for tl has tal first edition of 


thousand. I than half the towns in 


rs, the fact tl t Ix of Prussia has 
red on A. Vou Hum t the Grand Cros 
Order of Meri 

Nickens is said to ha cleared $20,000 





| 1 that tl | ty-six per 

» N Hampsl tl ives of 

fourteen 1 twenty-o1 » cannot read and 

writ There are ninety th ind pupils on 
tl! l-lists of the Stat _ 

th. CO is pursuing @ course of 

le s in Cleveland, Ohio, with the view 

¢ herself f the practice of law! 
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Le vel i " } tour roj nea 
: nturv », and ] lished a very 
a itive of his travel He repe is 
1 ced int nd the present 
1) ‘ oes kably fresh i 
i | they a 1 in very entertainin 
t l { men met in |} tray 
S nd | ure mad 
4 ri , 
‘ } i t l 
it I : } na bi : 
t t ] l Is a real 
} \ t \ rl by th 
it 
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hi lal i] nouch for the 
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‘ books We think 1 has been 
rt 1 f I L meri I edition 
Y x, Which is really il i 
iM u \ hundred dou umned page 
= It Lby it a | we in Milton may be found 
r, { for 1 e is without sor representatiy 
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Church of Rome within two years. The trans- | emigratn to Utah. Prodigious efforts are 
lation of the Bible into Irish by Bishop Bedell | m iking by the Mormons throughout the north 
has had great etfect. of Eur pe to direct emigrants to their State. 

Mr. Ferris, late secretary of the treasury of 
Utah, reports that the Mormon rulers are 





The king of Prussia has issued a proclama- 
tion that he will dismiss from his service any " 
: ven more profligate and depraved than has 





flicer irrying a Roman Catholie, shall | | 
Nils 1 > been represented Brigham Young, he says, 
yr t uj his children in that faith. , ae iit ‘ . S ; " 
i 


s forty wives. Men and women, too, gener 





4 
sa rotest against recent en- 
ally, are utterly debased. 








. » 43 ) — ee Coming thus to our own land, we find trutl 
ting of the Bengal Bapt xt 1 
5 5 : ; and error striving earnestly for the mastery 
{ssociation is held in February last. This | ° : : ; mk : . ¢ 
. 1 ; : in this wide field. The Protestant Episcopal 
as tion, founded by missionary exertion, : . . s 
Church held a general Triennial Convention in 


numbers twenty-two Churches and one thousand # . : ; 
this city in the latter part of October. Bishop 





three hundred and forty-two members. l'o : . 

; : : : : res, the notorious pervert from the Protestan 
See ae erg ee ere / ] t f the Protestant 

these ¢ es there were adde¢ ’y baptism, ¢ he. dei fr | En; 

durine ane hundred and sixtcen I n formally deposed trom his Bpis- 

: ( by the Gener il Convention of the 

Anot! the Bible has been con J piscopal Church. 
ple lin tl ) f the inhabitants of th : . . > ‘ 
: - h papers furnish uniayorable news 


‘- Ky nai sepa ‘ oe . = “s ‘s from Madagascar. The = n was still pursu 











pi 1¢ x rl) Bibl ° ing a course of rigorous stility toward the 
rf , a Christians, who were suffering greatly from her 
were re l ith tl ? 
persecu n 
— There are now built, and in process of build- 
rh Ny Eli ha year visited ti : : . —_ 
. | " ing, no less than seyen Roman Catholic ¢ hurch 
Baptist Churche 1 beria, reports t! there . ee 
» : ; : edifices in Chicago, One of these, now build 
are ¢ ( hose ] tion and num — 
\T ing, will be worth $100,000, ind two others, 
ber gs: \ rovia, . . m i . 
alread erected, al estimated to be worth 
\, R01): Mi) 0: S 
: 20; ] Uisl 250.060 each 
2 | ( i: Har Ll: Edina, 
2 I ( O; St. Paul’ Some of the Chinese of San Francisco hav 
R ( 15: tot mber of com bsex 1 two thousand dollars toward the 
erection of Christian church in that city. 
A wi t ( ( » Herald, in At a lat quart rlv-session of the Manager 
enumel d i ets in | of the Methodist Episcopal Tract Society, held 
. 2 i I 4 . 
istern O entions. ng others. the Omish | in this city, the treasurer, J. B. Edwards, r 
nd M ,wi i, 3 , are divi ns among port 1 the 1 ipts of the society, thus far 
e Mennonites or Ha less Christians lhe to be 85,054. ‘he corresponding secretary, 
diiference bet i vw of them 1 uid to be Rey. A. Stevens, reported that thirty confer- 
t weal ittons instead f hook and n s have ad ted the « 1se, twelve confer 
h and split of t coat ence agents have been appointed, forty-five col- 
1 ma ri h port } been sent out, and $19,000 have 
th been subscribed at tl conterences The revi- 
A } been f ne t} sion of the entire series of the society’s tracts 
t « wt i 
r) ] } ‘PR been completed, and many substitutions 
' t i , , , - ’ . 
: } , +} t I l have been made. rhe list now 
view of pi ring a | the N cludes four hundred and forty. The volun 
—_— Scrint n the ( ; laminae ries includes fifty works, large and small. 
f , . ‘ 3 orgal tion has been in operation about 
" ww t { nsut ] 
ents ‘ 
Rt. R | K ; iong recent grants of books by the Ameri 
M , ; . | ] ba n Bible Society were Bibles and Testaments 
t ‘ I He has 1 = 1 Ol nd in Eng to the Presbyterian 
tion i | 
as Fort Ri und t Gull Lake M Pe Board « hor n Missions Portueuese and 
1 ] nM nd tl } ] . pi Bil for distribut 1 alow th Amf- 
‘ ‘ 1 the « i 
that t ea hut 4 | nal ¢ 1; Spanish Bibles and Testaments for Pan 
tl ‘ } | ‘ : 
ee ey ere ntti a ES , ima 1 pulpit Bible for the American Chapel 
i t | i one at 
t. Paul BR ‘ ste t R another for a colored church in th 
ne : 3 : vy: Bibles and Testaments for Canada; with 
of v 
forty » volumes f the blind 
T / t Of ( rE : : ome 
, 3 ‘ r Seandit ns of t 
enta t |] | I 1 to meet 1 Res} ul : - ‘ oe 
ir Ky | 1 MI I the con Methodist Ip scop L hurch in the West, Bish p 
. : t 4] nae rat Scott writes that “the work is greatly expand 
+} 6 he i ‘ > ing. God is raising up men for this work i: 
WW I T ] » AT I i, t the ¢ non ‘ : “ 
a ’ that 4 , £4] \ nde 1 manner, and the field is widening 
i t 4 el t ‘ sy " 6 
es . a nd white for the harvest 
und it hief object I t Ivance the pri Of the Universalist persua ion, there are said 
f land in the West The Danish vernment to be one hundred and twenty-three ministers 
has be of ! that there are o1 un hundred and thirteen societies in the 
thousand t hund iD 0 the eve « i i States 
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inventors who have articles on exhibition 
Cryst Pala have held a meeting in 
rk, and organ tan a l tion called 


National Inventors’ Union,’ and passed 
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gossip this his “ villeggiatura’’ at Sorento, and breaking 
up the ground in that interesting neighborhood. 


rhe prince has sold all the objects which were 


Gibson’s S I r Robert Peel has 
7 found last year at Cume to a private museum 
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